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WATER HIGHWAYS AND CARRYING PLACES. 


E. L, TAYLOR, COLUMBUS. 


The 2d day of May, 1497, was one of the most eventful 
for great results for good of any in human history. On that 
day, John Cabot, a Venetian by birth, but who was then living 
at the old sea-faring town of Bristol, on the west coast of Eng- 
land, with eighteen hardy British sailors weighed anchor on the 
small, but good ship ““Matthew,” and passed out upon the broad 
and turbulent waters of the Atlantic on a voyage of discovery. 
It is probable, but not certain, that. his son, Sebastian, accom- 
panied him on this voyage. The adventure was entirely at the 
expense of Cabot. He had, however, obtained from King Henry 
VII., royal permission to carry the British flag, and was com- 
missioned to “seek out, discover and find whatever lands, coun- 
tries, regions or provinces of the heathens or infidels, in what- 
ever part of the world they may be which before this time have 
been unknown to all Christians.”’ 

Further, he was required, if he should be so fortunate as 
to return, to report at the port of Bristol and to “take a fifth 
part of the whole capital, whether in goods or money for our 
use.”’ The return was made in the following August, but with- 
out “goods or money,” and with nothing but a vague report that 
they had discovered land in thé north Atlantic, hitherto unknown 
to the civilized world. 

“All that could be reported of the voyage was that after 
leaving the port of Bristol, the vessel held her way to the west- 
ward, and late in June they came in sight of land, and after sailing 
some leagues to the south along the coast, they went ashore and 
so were the first Europeans to set foot on the continent of North 
America. They had no thought that they were standing upon 
the shore of a great and hitherto unknown continent, or that their 
discovery of land in these far off waters was, or would become 
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of any special importance or significance. They were not look- ' . 
ing for a new continent, but were hoping to reach the east coast 
of Asia, known in Europe since the time of Marco Polo, as 
“Cathay.” Cabot did not live to know that he had discovered 
a great new continent, which was then and had been for many , , 
thousands of years occupied by a race or races of savages, whose 
energies had been spent in the hunt of wild beasts and in waging 
war upon each other, which wars between savage tribes and 
nations were wars of extermination in so far as they could make 
them. 


, 


CABOT. 


The place of Cabot’s landing has not been definitely deter- 
mined and probably never can be, but a committee appointed by 
the Royal Geographical Society of Canada, reported in 1895, 
that the weight of evidence is that it was on Cape Breton, which 
is on the extreme north east coast of the Province of Nova 
Scotia. At the place of their landing they found no. human 
inhabitants, but did find snares and devices for taking fish and 
game, which were evidently designed by human minds and 
wraught out by human hands. But wherever it was, they seem 
to have unfurled and planted the British flag and made some 
kind of proclamation to the effect that they took possession of 
the land in the name of the King of Great Britain. Nothing 
could seem to be more idle or meaningless than this proclamation 
or outcry to the winds and waves of this unknown, desolate 
rock-bound coast, and yet it became in time to be the basis of 
whatever title Great Britain had to the continent of North 
America. 





After Cabot, numerous explorers came to our shores, but 
they seem to have been satisfied with coasting along the shores 
with no purpose or effort to penetrate the interior, or learn what 
lav hidden behind the desolate coast line. It was not until 1534 


that the mouth of the St. Lawrence River was discovered by ’ ° 
Jacques Cartier, and it was not until the next year (1535) that 
any successful attempt was made to explore the interior of the 
northern portion of the continent to which the St. Lawrence yh « 


was the great highway. 
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JACQUES CARTIER. 


In that year (1535) Jacques Cartier, a French navigator, 
ascended the St. Lawrence to the point of the present site of 
Montreal. The great Lachine rapids prevented further progress. 
This was thirty-eight years after Cabot’s discovery of the coast, 
during which time no special effort seems to have been made 
by English or other European navigators to penetrate the interior 
of the northern portion of the continent, or to learn anything 
of its nature or conditions. This inaction was in strange con- 
trast with the activity of the Spaniards in their enterprises far- 
ther to the the south. It was some fifteen years after Cabot’s 
discovery that the Spaniards first saw or set foot on the North 
American continent, and yet before Cartier’s discovery of the 
St. Lawrence, they had overrun and conquered Mexico, and 
Peru; and it was but four years later that De Soto penetrated 
Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, and in 1642 wearied, worn and exhausted from three years 
of wide and fruitless wanderings in search of gold and treasures, 
died on the banks of the Mississippi and was buried beneath its 
turbid waters. But it is stranger still that the matter of interior 
exploration was allowed to rest with nothing added to the geo- 
graphical information of the interior, beyond Cartier’s exploits 
for the long period of sixty-eight years. 


It was not until 1603 that Champlain appeared upon the 
scene, filled with the spirit of adventure and discovery, and deter- 
mined to penetrate the recesses of the vast and gloomy wilderness 
and bring to light the secrets it had held hidden for so many 
ages. 

CHAMPLAIN. 


Samuel Champlain, a French navigator, sailed up the St. 
Lawrence in 1603 and reached the point (Montreal) where Car- 
tier had stopped sixty-eight years before. He was a most am- 
bitious and self-reliant man, capable of great efforts and of won-~ 
derful endurance. He was not then equipped for further ex- 
plorations, but resolved that he would return at the earliest time 
possible and explore the depths of the vast and gloorny forest 
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that stretched out before him in every direction as he stood on 
the top of Mount Real and viewed the wondrous scene as Car- 
tier had done in 1535. It was five years before he could carry 
out his purpose, but in 1608 he re-appeared on the St. Lawrence 
equipped not only for explorations, but for the founding of a 
colony in the new world. On the vessel with him came a “French 
lad” then about eighteen years of age, Stephen Brulé, destined 
to become the greatest interior explorer of his time and to lead 
a most singular and strenuous life and end with a most tragic 
death. 

When Champlain reached the site of the present city of 
Quebec, he determined that there he would found his colony and 
so proceeded to clear the space between the river bank and the 
stupendous cliffs upon which the City of Quebec now stands, 
and to erect log houses, where he proposed to spend the winter 
before proceeding with his intended explorations. Brulé assisted 
in this work and so became one of the founders of the City of 
Quebec, now the most interesting, historically considered, of any 
city on the continent. 

The winter was exceedingly severe and the colony suffered 
greatly, but the spring brought relief and Champlain, having 
made an alliance with the Hurons and Algonquins, set out for 
the Iroquois country, which was what is now embraced in the 
State of New York. The Iroquois were the fiercest and most 
war-like of all the tribes known, and after they had been sup- 
plied with fire arms by the Hollanders and English, they carried 
their war expeditions from the coast of New England to the 
Mississippi and from the extreme of the northern lakes, and to 
Virginia and the Carolinas. They swept from Ohio the Eries, 
one of their own tribe, and all other tribes having before that 
time had occupancy within the borders of the states of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and most of Illinois. Those wide and sav- 
age excursions and campaigns could only be carried on by means 
of the “water-ways” which were connected by “carrying places,” 
by the French called “portages.”’ 

It is the purpose of this paper to set out as accurately as 
we can, the main thoroughfares which were traveled by the 
Aborigines in their savage forays, and by whom they were first 
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seen and traversed by white men. Miss Lucy Elliot Keeler has 
aptly denominated these highways as “the roads that run.” 
Champlain had learned from the Indians that there was an 
ample water-way from the St. Lawrence to the Atlantic at the 
present port of New York and the intention was to ascend the 
Richelieu, which is the outlet of the waters of Lakes George and 
Champlain, and by carrying their birch canoes from the head of 
those waters over the “carrying place” to reach the waters of 











PORTAGE OR CARRYING-PLACE, 


Hudson River as they flowed down from the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, and so surprise and destroy the villages of the Iroquois 
in the Mohawk Valley. But the plan failed, as when near the 
head of Lake Champlain they unexpectedly met with a strong 
war party of the Iroquois when a battle ensued in which Cham- 
plain and his Indian allies were successful and vanquished their 
enemies with great slaughter. This was the first time that fire 
arms had been used in Indian warfare among the northern In- 
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dians, and the Iroquois were so terrified by the noise and deadly 
execution of fire arms in the hands of the Frenchmen that they 
fled in every direction and were pursued and slaughtered in great 
numbers by the savage allies of Champlain. Soon after this 
decisive battle, Champlain and his Indian allies returned to the 
St. Lawrence, from whence he sailed for France, and the In- 
dians returned to their own country. He was, however, again 
on the St. Lawrence the next spring (1610) where he had engaged 
to meet the Hurons and Algonquins near the mouth of the Rich- 
elieu River. Champlain arrived in advance of his Indian allies, 
and encamped awaiting their coming. While waiting there, word 
‘was received by him that the Hurons had surrounded a barricade 
of one hundred Iroquois, near the mouth of the Richelieu, where 
a desperate battle was being waged. He and the Indians with 
him hurried to the assistance of the Hurons. The barricade was 
stormed and all the warriors within were killed or taken prisoners. 
Not one escaped. After this battle Champlain arranged to re- 
turn to France but with the agreement to return the next spring 
(1611). . It was further arranged that the Hurons should take 
the young man Brulé to their far off Huron country and that 
Champlain was to take with him to France a young Huron (Sav- 
ignon), selected by his tribe for that purpose. They were to 
meet again in June, 1611, and exchange hostages. This was 
accordingly done. 

In this year spent with the Hurons Brulé had acquired 
their language and habits of life and wag able thereafter to act 
as an interpreter for Champlain in his intercourse with the Hu- 
rons and Algonquins both as to war and trade. 

Champlain made in all ten visits to the ‘St. Lawrence from 
1603 to 1633, during which time he had learned from the Indians 
much concerning the lakes and rivers of the north-west, but as 
for himself he discovered or first saw no lakes or rivers of im- 
portance except Lake Champlain and the Richelieu River. He 
wandered far and wide in many directions but it cannot be claimed 
for him that he was the original first white man to discover or 
see any of these great natural highways except as before men- 
tioned. In all his wide wanderings, Brulé seemed to have been 
in advance of him. Nevertheless, Champlain is entitled to the 
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credit, in large part at least, for directing the discoveries made 
by Brule. 

Champlain has been frequently and generally accredited with 
being the first “white man” to see the waters of Lake Ontario, 
but this claim cannot be allowed, as it is surely incorrect. In 
fact, it can have no support, except upon the assumption that the 
explorations of Brulé were the explorations of Champlain. 

In the month of September, 1615, Champlain had concen- 
trated his few Frenchmen and many Indians of the Huron and 
Algonquin tribes at Lake Simcoe in the Huron country, with a 
view of invading the country of the Iroquois, but before the war- 
riors had all assembled, Brulé with twelve Hurons was dispatched 
to notify the Carantouans, who were allies of the Hurons and 
other Canadian tribes, and who had promised to assist them in the 
invasion of the Iroquois country. 

Lake Simcoe is directly north from the mouth of the Humber 
river, near where the city of Toronto now stands. It was but 
three or at most four days’ travel for Brulé and the Indians with 
him to reach the upper or western end of Lake Ontario and by 
crossing that end of the lake they would be within the Iroquois 
country at or near the mouth of the Niagara River; and so if 
they were fortunate enough to escape the fierce Iroquois, while 
passing through their country, would reach the Carantouan vil- 
lages by the shortest and quickest route possible. 

The Carantouan Indians were at that time living on the 
upper waters of the Susquehanna in northern Pennsylvania. 
Brulé and his Indian escorts reached the Carantouan villages 
without mishap or delay and urged that tribe, friendly to the 
Canadian Indians and relentless enemies of the Iroquois, to fur- 
nish five hundred warriors, which they had promised, to join 
with Champlain and his allies in an attack upon Onondaga village. 

Brulé set out from Lake Simcoe, directly south, on the 8th 
vt September, 1615, and some days later, Champlain with his 
Indian allies started for the mouth of the Trent River, which 
is near where the city of Kingston, Canada, now stands. Brulé’s 
route took him direct to the mouth of the Humber river (Toronto). 
That they traveled with all speed and haste may be assumed, as 
their mission was to notify the Carantouans to be present near 
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the village of Onondaga by the time that Champlain should reach 
this important stronghold which was the objective point of the 
expedition. Champlain and his allies on the other hand had a 
much longer and more difficult route. They were required to 
take with them canoes for the entire party so as to cross the 
numerous streams and small lakes which intervene between Lake 
Simcoe and the mouth of the Trent River. They were also re- 
quired to stop at different times in order to procure a supply of 
game and fish for their sustenance. Brulé reached the Caran- 
touan villages without hindrance or delay, but the Indians were 
slow in assembling, and with their feasting and dancing always 
incident to going to war much delay was had and he was not 
able to bring them to the point of attack until Champlain and 
his Canadian Indians had been repulsed at the above named 
village. Champlain’s retreat was by the same line by which he 
came, and he finally reached the Huron country where he was 
compelled to spend the winter with them on the shores of Lake 
Huron (now called Georgian Bay). “The roads that run” had 
been congealed into ice and the thawing suns of spring had to 
be awaited. 

Brulé reached the mouth of the Humber and stood upon the 
banks of Lake Ontario many days, if not weeks before Champlain 
reached the mouth of the Trent River near Kingston, from which 
point he first viewed the waters of Ontario. The route taken 
by Brulé with his Indian guides to Lake Ontario was less than 
half the distance of the route taken by Champlain, and it is certain 
that Brulé not only saw Lake Ontario but crossed it before Cham- 
plain had reached the mouth of the Trent river. Both Champlain 
and Brulé had long been familiar with the fact that such a lake 
existed but neither of them had before that time seen its waters. 
The best and shortest route from the Huron country to Ontario 
and the St. Lawrence was that which Brulé took to reach Lake 


Ontario and thence along the north side of that lake to its outlet, 
and thence along the descending waters of the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and Quebec. But in the time of war between the In- 
dians in Canada and the Iroquois this route could not be used 
except in such force as to be able to contend with such parties 
of hostile savages as might be met. This is what caused the 
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Hurons and Algonquins to adopt the long, difficult and cir- 
cuitous route of the Ottawa, Lake Nipissing and the French River 
in order to reach their homes along 





the borders of Lake Huron and Lake 
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This was eighty-five years before 
Henry Hudson saw that stream. In . 
the meantime the French fur traders had penetrated that river at 
least as far as the present city of Albany, but it was not until the 
year 1609 that the entire water-way from the St. Lawrence to 
the port of New York became known to Europeans. 
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For what thousands of years this great route was known 
and used by the Aborigines can never be known, but certainly 
from the remote time when human beings came to inhabit that 
part of the country. Since the coming of white men with a view 
of possessing the country, there has been innumerable war expe- 
ditions conducted along this great water route between the french 
and their Canadian allies and the English and their allies, the 
Iroquois. Important battles and massacres and conflicts, of every 
nature, have since that time taken place on these waters and along 
their shores. It is not within our purpose to enumerate even im- 
portant war expeditions, but we will be pardoned for recalling 
a few of the later and more important engagements which took 
place, in which “white men” were engaged, as showing the im- 
portance of this route as considered by the French and English 
and the people of our colonies. 

On the 16th of April, 1755, a commission was issued to Col. 
William Johnson of New York, appointing him major general of 
the forces to be sent by this route to Canada to expel the French 
from Crown Point, where they had strongly entrenched thein- 
selves. Sir William was to have in his commnad 3,500 colonists 
and British, and 1,000 Indians. He commenced his forward 
movement early in August, 1755, and on the 14th of August 
arrived at Fort Edward where he was joined by 250 more In- 
dians. In the meantime Baron Dieskau, in command of the 
French and their Indian allies, was marshalling his forces to resist 
the incursion of Sir William and his army. 

On the 7th of September the forces met and a desperate 
battle ensued, which, after varying fortunes, resulted in favor of 
Sir Wilham and his forces. Sir William and Baron Dieskau 
were both wounded and the latter was taken prisoner and sent 
to New York and thence to England. He was succeeded in com- 
mand by Montcalm, who, on July 8, 1758, with 3,600 men suc- 
cessfully defended Ticonderoga against the British General Aber- 
crombie who assaulted that place with 14,000 men, of which he 
lost 2,000 killed and wounded. 

This water-way was also the route taken by Gen. Robert 
Montgomery in command of the continental troops in the invasion 
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of Canada in 1775. He succeeded in taking all the forts on these 


waters and along the St. Lawrence until he reached the City of 
Quebec, which was the great objective point, where, in an assault 
made upon that stronghold December 31st, 1775, his forces were 
repulsed with heavy loss, General Montgomery being among the 
dead. 

General Burgoyne was placed in command of the British 
Canadian forces in America when he arrived early in 1777. He 
came with a large British (Hessian) force of about 8,000 troops 
to the St. Lawrence River where he invited the Indians to 
join him, many of whom did so. He advanced along the line 
of the Richelieu and Lake Champlain and Lake George, until 
he reached the headwaters of the last named lake, with a view 
of taking possession and holding the line of the Hudson River, 
but his plans were frustrated. He was hindered, delayed and 
defeated at Stillwater, New York, September 19th, and again 
at Freeman’s Farm, October 7th, and was compelled to surrender 
with his whole army near Saratoga, October 17, 1777. So it will 
be seen that this great highway from the waters of the St. Law- 
rence to the waters of the Atlantic at New York has been, within 
historic times, a great military highway. 

Henry Hudson was most fortunate in having his name 
stamped upon this important river. Not only the Hudson river 
received his name, although not discovered by him, but Hudson’s 
Bay and Hudson's Strait will forever bear his name, although he 
was not the original discoverer or navigator of either. 

It is certain from maps and charts of former navigators, 
particularly that of Sebastian Cabot, that Hudson’s Bay had been 
entered and partially explored nearly a hundred years before 
Hudson entered those waters. It was on this voyage to Hud- 
son’s Bay that he met his sad fate. The ship’s crew mutinied 
and placed him and his son and seven of the seamen in an open 
boat and’set them adrift on the desolate and gloomy waters of 
Hudson’s Bay. No trace of them was ever found, although 
when the facts became known in England a searching expedition 
was sent out to look for them. They undoubtedly perished in the 


‘waves of that storm-swept and lonely sea. 
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ETIENNE (STEPHEN) BRULE. 


As we have before seen Stephen Brulé came to Quebec in 
1608 which was the second visit of Champlain to the waters of 
the St. Lawrence. He was with Champlain at the battle on 
the lake now known by that name, in 1609. He remained on the 
St. Lawrence during the winter of 1609-10, when he again joined 
Champlain in a war expedition, and participated in the battle of 
June, 1610, near the mouth of the Richelieu River, where a 
hundred Iroquois who had barricaded themselves, were entirely 
destroyed by Champlain and his Indian allies. In June, 1610, 
he went to spend a year with the Hurons in their country on the 
waters of Lake Huron at the foot of what is now called Georgian 
Bay. His route was up the Ottawa River to the mouth of the 
Mattawan, thence up that stream to the “carrying place” leading 
to Lake Nipissing, thence across that lake to its overflow the 
French river, thence down that river to the waters of Lake Huron, 
and thence along the east coast of that great lake to the country 
of the Hurons. Brulé was certainly the first “white man” or 
European that ever passed over any part of that long and diffi- 
cult route or saw any of these lands or waters. In the spring 
of 1611, he returned by the same way, when the Indians came to 
barter their furs on the banks of the St. Lawrence and to ex- 
change him for “Savignon”’ the young Indian whom Champlain 
had taken to France the year before. 

In July (1611) Champlain returned to France and Brulé 
remained among the Indians of Canada for two years and until 
Champlain’s return in 1613. During this time he roamed far 
and wide in the wilds of the Indian country. 

In 1615 Champlain was again on the St. Lawrence and agreed 
to go with the Hurons and Algonquins to the Huron country with 
a view from there of invading the Onondaga country which was 
in the very center of the Iroquois tribes. Their principal village 
was in the vicinity of Oneida Lake, New York. The place of 
assembling was Lake Simcoe in the Huron country and about one 
hundred miles north of the present city of Toronto. 

As we have before seen, Brulé separated from Champlain 
and his army and left them at Lake Simcoe, and with two birch 
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canoes and twelve Indians for an escort, descended by way of 
numerous small lakes and other waters to the mouth of the Hum- 
ber River. This was to the Indians a well known highway by 
which Lake Huron and Lake Ontario were connected, and, except 
in times of war, was the best and most desirable route from the 
Huron country to the St. Lawrence. Brulé crossed the upper 
end of Lake Ontario to a point at or near the Niagara River 
and from thence passed entirely through the Iroquois country to 
the upper waters of the Susquehanna, in Pennsylvania. After 
the defeat at Onondaga, of Champlain and his allies, Brulé was 
compelled to retrace his way to the Carantouan villages. 

During the winter of 1615-1616, the restless spirit of Brulé 
impelled him to explore the Susquehanna to its mouth where it 
empties into the Chesapeake’ Bay from which he returned again 
to the Carantouan country, and the next spring the Carantouans 
gave him an escort of five or six warriors to act as guides to 
pilot him back to the Huron villages. He was taken prisoner 
by the Senecas while passing through their country and narrowly 
escaped death by torture. However, he ingratiated himself with 
the Senecas, and the next spring (1617) returned to his Huron 
friends. Here he seems to have rested and occupied himself 
in the Indian fashion of hunting and trapping until the next 
spring (1618), when he returned with the Hurons as they went 
to the St. Lawrence to trade. Here he met Champlain, from 
whom he had been separated for almost three years, and related 
to him his various and remarkable adventures. In the last named 
year Champlain returned to France, but Brulé remained among 
the Indians. Champlain says’of him that he had at that time been 
“eight years with the Indians” and had acquired their various 
languages. 

When, in 1618, Brulé had arrived from the Indian country 
and met Champlain at Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence, he was 
urged by Champlain to continue his exploration to the northward 
and westward from the mouth of the French river from which 
country they had received reports of copper mines and had in 
fact seen specimens of copper which the Indians brought from 
that country. It is probable that in the summer of 1618 or 1619 
he went north along the North Channel to the country of the 
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Beavers, who then had their homes in the region east of the falls. 
of the St. Mary’s. Inthe summer of 1821 he was again on the St. 
Lawrence from which he returned to the Huron country where 
he met his future companion and fellow voyager, Grenolle. 

The following diagram will sufficiently indicate the lines 
which Brulé traveled as the first “white man.” 





























BRULE AND GRENOLLE. 


In 1621 Brulé was again in the Huron country from which 
place with a companion, a young Frenchman named Grenolle, 
he started for an extended exploration to the north and west 
with a view of ascertaining the character not only of the lakes 
and rivers and Indian tribes but to locate if possible the copper 
mines of which they long had been informed existed in that 
country. Leaving the Hurons they urged their canoe past the 
mouth of the French river and proceeded northward past the 
Manitoulin islands along the North Channel to the falls of St. 
Mary’s. The entire distance from the mouth of the French river 
to the falls of St. Marys was unexplored (unless by Brulé in 
1618 or 1619) and to Europeans unknown, except by such in- 
definite and vague reports as they might have received from the 
Indians. There is but little that is definite about this expedition 
to Lake Superior, but as they were on an expedition of general 
discovery with the intention of enlarging the geographical knowl- 
edge of the white man, it cannot be supposed that two such ven- 
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turesome spirits as Brulé and Grenolle would have stopped short 
at the falls of St. Mary’s. They would naturally and necessarily 
want to know more about the waters beyond from which this 
vast overflow of clear, cold water came, rushing over one of 
the most stupendous and beautiful rapids in the world. Stand- 
ing on the banks of the rapids they necessarily looked out upon 
the waters of Lake Superior and so were the first white men to 
see and discover the greatest fresh water body on the globe. 
They were gone on this expedition for a period of two years, 
which would give them ample time to have reached the head or 
western end of Lake Superior where are now the cities of Du- 
luth and Superior. The exact point, however, to which they 
urged their canoe is not known, but as one of their main objects 
was to solve the question as to the “North Sea,” now known as 
Lake Superior, it is impossible to suppose that they stopped short 
of their main purpose. That they went on the waters of Lake 
Superior to a nation that, to some extent at least, worked the 
copper mines, of which they had previously heard, there can be 
no doubt, as they brought back with them a large ingot of copper 
which could not have been had short of the region of Lake Su- 
perior. It is strong evidence of their having reached the extreme 
head of Lake Superior that the Indians say that the journey 
from the Huron country was thirty days, while Brulé reported 
it as four hundred leagues, showing that Brulé’s estimate was 
his own and not what he had learned from the Indians. 

The historian Sagard says that Grenolle reported “that a 
nation living one hundred leagues from the Hurons worked in 
a copper mine and that he had seen among them several girls 
who had the ends of their noses cut off having committed 
offenses against chastity.” 

Sagard (one of the early priests to visit the —_— waters ) 
who met and traveled with Brulé and Savignon on their return 
trip down the Ottawa, says of Brulé “that this bold voyager, with 
a Frenchman named Grenolle, made a long journey and returned 
with an ingot of red copper and with a description of Lake Su- 
perior who defined it as very large, requiring nine days to reach 
its upper extremity and discharging itself into Lake Huron by 
a fall.” 
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It is possible and even probable that Brulé was the first white 
man to see the stupendous falls of Niagara. He was in that im- 
mediate vicinity at least on two occasions as early as 1615-16, 
which was before any other European had visited that region. 
It may be assumed that Brulé, who was so intensely inclined to 
see all objects and places of interest, would not have allowed 
Niagara to escape him. 

The last few years of Brulé’s life he remained entirely with 
the Hurons, who in 1632 for some unknown cause barbarously 
murdered him after a residence among them of more than twenty 
years. Their savagery did not stop at his death. It is most 
revolting says Parkman, that “In their wild and horrible ferocity 
to take vengeance on their victim, they feasted upon his lifeless 
remains.” 

The following diagram will sufficiently indicate the lines 
which Brulé and Grenolle traveled as the first “white men.” 
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LE CARON. 


For more than two hundred and fifty years Friar Joseph Le- 
Caron received credit generally for having been the first white 
man to pass up the Ottawa and the first to discover the waters of 
lakes Nipissing and Huron, and it is only of late years that this 
error has been corrected. Modern investigation has shown that he 
was entitled to no such distinction. He in fact discovered noth- 
ing whatever which added to the geographical knowledge of 
the country. He was a devout and zealous priest in the Catholic 
‘Church, and ardently anxious to convert savages to his faith, but 
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he was in no sense an explorer and deserves no credit as such. 
He did not leave France until May, 1615, and in due time arrived 
at Quebec with three other priests of the Catholic Church. He 
was assigned to establish a mission among the Hurons, many of 
whom were then near Montreal where they had come to trade 
with the French, and he went direct to that place. Champlain 
had arranged with the Indians there assembled to join them in 
a campaign against the Iroquois before mentioned. LeCarorn 
had nothing whatever to do with that expedition, but finding the 
Hurons having finished their bartering with the French traders 
on the St. Lawrence, were about to return to their own country 
preparatory to their campaign against the Iroquois, he determined 
to accompany them. ‘He had no connection with the intended 
incursion into the country of the Iroquois. That had been ar- 
ranged for by Champlain and the Indians, and LeCaron simply 
availed himself of the opportunity to obtain access to the Huron 
villages with a view only of propagating his religious faith. The 
Indians with whom LeCaron traveled left the St. Lawrence on: 
the first of July, 1615. It was necessary for Champlain to post- 
pone his departure for a few days, but on the gth of July, he, with 
Brulé and another French lad (probably Grenolle) left the St. 
Lawrence to join in the expedition against the Iroquois. He 
reached the Huron country a few days after LeCaron and the 
Indians with whom he traveled, but Brulé had been for five years 
in that country and had made yearly trips with the Hurons to the 
St. Lawrence along the route of Lake Nipissing and the Ottawa 
river, and was as familiar with the route and the country as the 
Indians themselves. : 

Years before LeCaron ever saw an Indian, Brulé had lived 
with them and had acquired the language of different tribes in 
the regions where he had been; and he went along now with 
Champlain as his interpreter of the languages of the various 
tribes. The claim as to LeCaron was based upon nothing more 
substantial than the fact that the Indians with whom he traveled 
reached the Huron country a few days in advance of Champlain. 
Most of the early writers concerning the history of that time 
mention Brulé as having gone to live with the Indians in the 
summer of 1610, but they seem to have fallen into the habit of 
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not considering him in their narrations. But when it comes to 
naming the “first European” or “white man” in connection with 
these explorations and discoveries Brulé cannot be ignored, but 
must be given place in history which rightly belongs to him. 

LeCaron left the Huron country in the spring of 1616, as 
soon as the waters were free from ice. He was only a few months 
in that country during which time he was attending to his relig- 
ious duties and made no incursions or discoveries. Brulé had 
left him there when he went on the campaign against the Iroquois 
and when he returned to the Huron villages, Le Caron had been 
gone from that country more than a year. 


JOHN NICOLET. 


John Nicolet, a young Frenchman, arrived at Quebec in the 
spring of 1618 and was immediately sent by Champlain to the 
Ottawa country to learn the language in use among the Ottawa 
tribes. He remained with them two years, during which time 
he saw not a single white man. Subsequently he made his home 
for several years with the Nipissings from whence he was re- 
called by the government to the St. Lawrence and employed as 
an interpreter and commissary. He went again among the In- 
dians where he remained from 1629 to 1632. This was during 
the time that Quebec was ‘in the possession of the English, from 
which place he held himself aloof and remained away during 
that time in the remote country of Lake Nipissing. He returned 
to the St. Lawrence in 1633 and the next year (1634) was se- 
lected by Champlain to go upon an exploring expedition to the 
tegions further west than had yet been visited by white men. 
The expedition was in the interest of the “Association of one 
hundred” who desired to enlarge their knowledge of the Indian 
tribes and country with a view of extending the fur trade, of 
which they then had a monopoly. A still further object was to 
locate, if possible, the copper mines of which they had heard 
so much from Brulé and Grenolle and the Indians around the 
upper lakes. Nicolet was selected to make a venture into this, 
at that time, unknown country except as to such information as 
they had received from the natives. They had heard of the 
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Winnebagoes who were at that time located west of Lake Mich- 
igan, and Nicolet was especially instructed to visit them and also 
any other tribes who might be found in that region. 

It was in 1634 that Nicolet started on his mission. He pur- 
sued the usual route by way of the Ottawa, Nipissing and the 
French river, and at the mouth of the French river he turned 
north and west as Brulé and Grenolle had done thirteen years 
before. He held his way along the north shore of the Huron 
waters to the falls of St. Marys, as Brulé and Grenolle had done. 
From the falls he turned south along the St. Mary’s river to 
where it enters the waters of Lake Huron, and from that point 
commences his original explorations and discoveries. He pro- 
ceeded along the north shore of Lake Huron, past the Straits 
of Mackinaw, around the north and west shores of Lake Michi- 
gan until he entered the waters of Green Bay. From Green Bay 
he proceeded up the waters of Fox River to near the carrying 
place from that stream to the waters of the Wisconsin river and 
there ended his original or first “white man’s”’ discoveries. 

Nicolet returned to the St. Lawrence and was employed in 
important relations mostly at Three Rivers and Quebec until 1642, 
when he lost his life by the upsetting of a boat in which he was 
hurrying on a mission of mercy to save an Iroquois from being 
tortured by the Algonquins who had captured him. 

Nicolet was a devout Catholic but not a Jesuit. His life 
and character and conduct in his intercourse with the numerous 
Indian tribes was such that they all reposed the greatest confi- 
dence in him in life and entertained the highest respect for his 
memory of which their natures. were capable... 

The diagram on page 376 will in a measure show the route 
of original discovery to which Nicolet is entitled to credit. 


JOLIET. 


In 1669, Talon, then Intendant of Canada, sent Joliet with 
a young French companion to explore and locate if possible the 
copper regions of Lake Superior. He failed in his mission in 
so far as the copper regions were concerned, but they made a 
most important excursion over waters that had not before that 
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time been reached or seen by any European. On their return 
from the northern lakes, they coasted down the west shore of 
Lake Huron and visited the Pottawattamies then living on that 
shore. The Pottawattamies had, at that time, never seen a white 
man. From the Pottawattamie country they coasted on down 
the west shore of Lake Huron to the point where the waters of 
that lake flow south through the St. Clair and Detroit rivers. 
From there these daring explorers held their way with the current 
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of these rivers until they reached the waters of Lake Erie. 
Thence they proceeded along the northern coast of Lake Erie 
to the mouth of the Grand River not far west of Niagara Falls. 
They turned up Grand River (now the home of the Senecas) 
and proceeded to a point near the present city of Hamilton, On- 
tario, where they met LaSalle and the Sulpitian priests. They 
were the first Europeans to navigate or see the waters along the 
route which they took from the northern end of Lake Huron to 
a point near the city of Hamilton. The information which they 
imparted to LaSalle and the priests as to the waters over which 
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they had just passed, and the condition of the Pottawattamie 
nation determined the priests to go at once to that country as a 
field for the exercise of their religious proclivities. It was here 
that they parted with LaSalle who held firmly to his purpose of 
exploring the Ohio River country. ; 

Jol‘et and his companions are entitled to be considered the 
first white ‘nen or Europeans to pass over any portion of these 
waters over which now passes by far the greatest commerce of - 
any inland waters in the world. 

The fol'owing diagram will indicate the lines of original 
travel taken hv Joliet and his companion. 
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MARQUETTE AND JOLIET. 


In 1672, Frontenac, then Governor of Canada, and Talon, 
the Intendant, determined to send an expedition to the regions 
further west than had yet been visited by white men and to search 
out and locate the great Mississippi river and to learn as much 
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as possible of any tribes that they might meet with. Their pur- 
pose was largely mercenary, their object being to secure a knowl- 
edge of new tribes and new regions so as to enlarge the fur trade 
on the St. Lawrence. Jolliet was selected by them for this ser- 
vice, for which he was in the highest degree fitted. He had been 
born at Quebec and brought up in the wilderness of the lake coun- 
try and was intelligent, hardy and daring, thoroughly versed in 
the habits of the Indian tribes. He had already made long ex- 
cursions to the lake country and had made valuable discoveries 
of new routes of travel by water and of new tribes of Indians. 
He was to have associated with him Father Marquette who had 
seen service as a missionary at the falls of the St. Mary’s and at 
LePoint (Apostles Islands) on the south side of Lake Superior. 
While stationed in these places as a priest of the Catholic Church, 
Marquette had learned much concerning Lake Michigan and the 
Mississippi and Illinois rivers. He had come in contact with 
numerous members of the tribes occupying the vast region to the 
south and west of Lake Superior and greatly desired to explore it. 

Joliet reached. Mackinaw on this expedition in the fall of 
1672 with instructions to Marquette to join him in the proposed 
venture which gave great pleasure to the ardent priest, as it 
was in harmony with his own desires. They spent the winter 
in preparing for the journey and in informing themselves as fully 
as possible concerning the regions andetribes they were to visit. 

On the 17th of May, 1673, they embarked in two canoes with 
five men. These.two frail canoes. were destined to carry them 
from “the snows of Canada to the more congenial clime of Ar- 
kansas” and to tide them over thousands of miles of water which 
had never before been disturbed by a white man’s canoe. From 
Mackinaw around the north and west shore of Lake Michigan 
they passed over the same route which had been traveled by Nico- 
let thirty-nine years before until they reached the waters of Green 
Bay. From there they ascended the Fox river to the carrying 
place from the waters of that river to waters of the Wisconsin 
river. This carrying place was near the point at which Nicolet 
had turned back. It was but a mile and a half from the waters 
of one river to the waters of the other, but the way was so intri- 
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cate through the vast field of wild rice which grows in such abun- 
dance in that region as to require the services of Indian guides 
to pilot the way through them. When they reached the waters 
of the Wisconsin they dispensed with their guides and proceeded 
for six days to descend the Wisconsin to its mouth where it empties 
into the mighty Mississippi. When their canoes shot out on the 
waters of that the greatest of rivers on the continent the adventur- 
ers were greatly rejoiced, and well they might have been as they 
had at last discovered and were upon the waters of the long 
sought for Mississippi. The voyagers turned south with the 
current of the river and proceeded for more than a thousand 
miles. They passed the mouth of great rivers emptying into the 
Mississippi and found many tribes of natives inhabiting the shores, 
most of whom proved friendly. They did not change their course 
until they had reached the mouth of the Arkansas river where 
DeSoto had crossed the Mississippi 132 years before. At this 
point they were able to determine that the Mississippi flowed 
into the Gulf of Mexico which was an unsettled question up to 
that time. From this point on the 17th of July, 1673, they com- 
menced their return up the Mississippi and proceeded with great 
difficulty and considerable delay on account of the illness of Mar- 
quette until they reached the mouth of the Illinois, into which 
they turned their canoes and urged them up that placid stream 
to the important Indian village.of Kaskaskia. They found the 
people of this very important village friendly, and after some stay 
there, the Indains kindly piloted them up to the mouth of the Des 
Plaines, up which they proceeded to the carrying place over into 
the Chicago river. They thén coasted up the west shore of Lake 
Michigan to Green Bay which they had left four months before. 
Jolliet proceeded at once to the St. Lawrence while angen 
remained at Green Bay. 

Marquette and Joliet are entitled to credit for having been 
the first white men to pass from the carrying place between the 
Fox river and the Wisconsin to the mouth of the Arkansas and 
on their return from the mouth of the Illinois to the mouth of 
what is now the Chicago river, thence along the western coast 
to Lake Michigan to Green Bay. 
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The following diagram will show, in a manner, the routes 
over which Marquette and Jolliet are entitled to be considered 
the original navigators and explorers. 
































FATHER JAMES MARQUETTE. 


When Marquette and Joliet 
reached Green Bay in the fall 
of 1673 the former was in in- 
firm health and rested at 
Green Bay for yearly a year, 
but his health being in part 
restored he determined to re- 
turn to the Illinois river as he 
had promised the Indians he 
would do. The course taken 
by Marquette and associates, 
two of whom were French, 
was along the west side of 
Lake Michigan to the mouth 
of the Chicago river. He pur- 
sued the route from that point 
to some distance inland where 
he suffered a relapse and was 
compelled to spend the winter 
in a rude hut constructed by 
his French companions. They 
suffered greatly during the 
winter, but in the spring of 


1674, Marquette renewed his efforts to reach his Indian friends 
on the Illinois with a view of establishing a mission among them. 
He succeeded in this and was most joyfully received by the 
natives: He administered religious instruction to them for a short 
time, but his health was such that he was required to make an 
effort to return to his mission at S. Ignace. A number of Indians 
accompanied him up the Illinois river to the mouth of the Kan- 
kakee ; thence up that lonely and crooked stream for several hun- 
dreds of miles until they reached a point near where is now the 
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city of South Bend, Indiana, where there was a short carrying 
place of about four miles from the Kankakee over to the head- 
waters of the St. Josephs of Lake Michigan, and there it seems 
the Indians left him. From there he, with his two French com- 
panions, floated down that river to its mouth where it empties 
into the east side of Lake Michigan. From this point his faith- 
ful escorts proceeded for several days north along the east shore 
of Lake Michigan until his strength entirely failing him, and 
himself realizing that death was upon him, requested his com- 
panions to take him on shore that he might die in peace. His 
“every request was complied with. A rude shelter was prepared 
for him where, after a few days and nights of devotion, he passed 
peacefully away, and was buried at the place of his’ death on 
the desolate and lonely east shore of Lake Michigan. 

In reviewing the lives and characters of the priests of the 
Catholic Church who energized among the Indians of that time, 
or of any time, Marquette was clearly the most celebrated and 
most beloved by the Indians. He died in 1674 at the age of 38 
years, but his name has a permanent place in the history of his 
times. 

The two French companions of Marquette on his last voy- 
age proceeded to Mackinaw, which pkace they reached in safety 
and are entitled to be considered the first Europeans to coast along 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan from the point where Mar- 
quette was buried to the Straits of Mackinaw. 

The diagram on page 382 will sufficiently show the route 
taken by Marquette on his return from the Illinois river in 1674. 
This route had never before been traversed by white men. 


LA SALLE. 


La Salle came to Montreal from France in 1666. His equip- 
ment for whatever experiences he might have in his career in 
the New World was that he was well fitted mentally and physi- 
cally to meet whatever fortunes or misfortunes might befall 
him. His ambition and his courage were unbounded and not 
unmixed with greed of gain. He had visions not only of wealth 
but of dominion and empire. Before his time extensive explo- 
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rations had been made, but he soon learned from contact with 
the Indians, especially the Senecas, a party of whom had wintered 
at his quarters in 1668-60, of still vaster regions that were as yet 
unexplored and unseen by white men. He heard especially of 
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the waters of the Ohio, some of which headed in the Seneca 
country and to which his Seneca friends offered to guide him. 
He knew that the waters of the Ohio would reach the great Miss- 
issippi river and finally flow into the sea, but where and into what 
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sea was the great mystery. It is probable that his hope in this 
first exploration to the Ohio country was that he might reach 
the Mississippi; and in all probability he would have done so 
had his crew remained loyal to him. 

This expedition was organized in 1669 at LaChine, near 
Montreal. At the same time the Sulpitian priests at LaChine 
were organizing an expedition for the purpose of searching out 
and converting to their faith such Indian tribes as they might 
find in the unknown country of the Ohio. The two expeditions 
were united in the beginning. LaSalfe had procured four canoes 
and seven men, while the Sulpitians had their own canoes and 
their own men. The members of this expedition were all French- 
men and would have to procure guides from the Indians when 
they reached the upper end of Lake Ontario. On the 6th of 
July, 1669, they proceeded up the St. Lawrence river to Lake 
Ontario and along the south shore of that lake to a point not 
far east from the mouth of Niagara river where the expedition 
rested while LaSalle visited the village of the Senecas with a 
view of obtaining guides to the Ohio. He failed to segure guides, 
as he had hoped, and as the season was getting late the expedition 
again moved forward along the south shore of Lake Ontario, 
past the mouth of the Niagara river and proceeded until they 
reached an Indian town near where the city of Hamilton, Canada, 
now stands. While at this village he learned of two young 
Frenchmen being near by, and there for the first time Joliet and 
LaSalle met. Joliet, as before stated, was returning from the 
expedition which he had undertaken at the instance of Talon in 
search of the copper regions of Lake Superior. This meeting 
caused a separation of La Salle’s party from the missionary party. 
Joliet told them of the Pottawattamies who greatly needed relig- 
ious instructions, and the missionaries determined to go at once 
to their spiritual res¢ue while LaSalle adhered to his original pur- 
pose of visiting the valley of the Ohio. The home of the Potta- 
wattamies was at that time in the country west of Lake Huron. 

It is conclusive that Joliet in returning from his search for 
copper mines in 1669 coasted the west shore of Lake Huron for 
the reason that he visited the Pottawattamies and reported their 
spiritual condition to the priests who were with LaSalle when 
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they met near the head of Lake Ontario. The Pottawattamies 
occupied the country west of Lake Huron and in order to visit 
them Joliet necessarily had his course along the west shore of 
that lake. 

The missionaries failed in their purpose to reach the Pot- 
tawattamies, but passed up the eastern side of Lake Huron, and 





























the north channel until they reached the falls of St. Marys, from 
which place they returned by the way of Lake Nipissing and the 
Ottawa to the St. Lawrence, having discovered nothing and ac- 
complished nothing. LaSalle succeeded in carrying out, in large 
part, his original plan. Just what course he took after separating 
from the missionaries is not known with entire certainty, but it 
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may be assumed that he passed near the head of Niagara river 
and along the south and east side of Lake Erie to a point oppo- 
site Chautauqua Lake. From Lake Erie to Chautauqua Lake 
there was a well known and much used carrying place of about 
eight miles. From there the route was over the waters of Chau- 
tauqua Lake to its outlet near Jamestown, New York, from 
where the overflow waters, united with the other streams, flow 





























into the Alleghany river near Warren, Pennsylvania, and thence 
descend to the Ohio. It was by this route that the French sub- 
sequently sent a force two hundred strong to take possession of 
the Ohio. 

Not much is recorded of this excursion of LaSalle except 
that it extended down the Ohio to the falls at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. Here most of his men deserted him and he was compelled 
to return almost if not entirely unaccompanied. His way of re- 
turn has not been definitely determined, but it was necessarily 
by way of the Big Miami and the Maumee (then called Miamt 
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of the Lake) or by way of the Scioto and Sandusky rivers. No 
other routes were at that time opened to him. Whichever of these 
routes he may have taken he was the first white man to have 
passed over it. The probabilities are that he went by the Big 
Miami and the Maumee to Lake Erie, but it is not certain, and 
not much can be claimed in respect to it. 

Between the ending of this expedition and the undertaking 
of his next important voyage of discovery there elapsed a period 
of about nine years. In the meantime he was exceedingly en- 
gaged with important affairs along the St. Lawrence and in 
France, to which country he had in the meantime made several 
voyages. 

In 1679 he planned a voyage over Lake Erie, through the 
Detroit and St. Clair rivers and over Lakes Huron and Michigan 
with a view of reaching and exploring the Mississippi river, as 
well as engaging in the fur trade. In furtherance of this plan 
he built on the Niagara river above the falls a vessel of forty- 
five or fifty tons with which to navigate the great lakes. They 
named the vessel the “Griffin.” There were three friars of the 
Sulpitian order in the party that sailed on the “Griffin,” among 
whom was Father Hennepin, a man of considerable learning and 
a ready and somewhat graceful writer, and had considerable 
talent for describing places where he had never been and things 
that he had never seen. He immortalized himself by stories 
which he related and books which he published when he re- 
turned to France which have secured for him, for all time to 
come, the appellation of “the most impudent liar.” Nothing 
could exceed his audacity in this respect. 

The expedition started in the summer of 1679 from the 
Niagara river and passed safely over Lake Erie, Lake Huron 
and through the Straits of Machinaw until they reached Green 
Bay on the waters of Lake Michigan. Here the vessel was 
loaded with a rich cargo of furs, and LaSalle sent it back to 
Niagara in charge of his pilot and five men. The vessel was 
never heard of afterwards. It was lost somewhere between Green 
Bay and its destination the Niagara river. From this point (Green 
Bay) LaSalle determined to push forward to the Illinois country, 
and in pursuance of this purpose passed down the west shore of 
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Lake Michigan and around the south end to the St. Joseph river. 
From Green Bay to the mouth of the Chicago river the route had 
been traversed by Marquette and Joliet several years before; but 
from the mouth of the Chicago river to the mouth of the St. 
Joseph, LaSalle and his party were the first white men to traverse 
it. From the mouth of the St. Joseph to the mouth of the Illinois, 
and on to the mouth of the Arkansas river the route had all been 
explored before this expedition of LaSalle. When LaSalle and 
his party reached Illinois country he determined to build a fort 
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and establish a camp as a basis for further explorations. But 
from this place LaSalle was compelled to return to Lakes Erie 
and Ontario, leaving the colony on the Illinois in charge of his 
faithful Tonty with instructions as to its conduct and manage- 
ment in his absence; and at the same time he instructed Hennepin 
to proceed down the Illinois to its junction with the Mississippi 
and to make such other and further explorations as opportunity 
might afford. 

In the meantime, pursuant to the instructions of LaSalle, 
Hennepin with two French companions (Michael Accau and a 
man known as Picard du Gay), proceeded to the mouth of the 
Illinois, thence up the Mississippi to the uouth of the Wis- 
consin. From their starting point on the Illinois to the mouth of 
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the Wisconsin they passed over waters that had before that time 
been explored by Marquette and Joliet. From the mouth of 
the Wisconsin, however, to the falls of Minnehaha, near the 
present city of Minneapolis, he and his companions were the first 
white men to explore that part of the Mississippi river. They 
were taken prisoners by the Sioux Indians somewhere in that 
country and were for some time detained by them, but were 
finally released and Hennepin returned to the St. Lawrence by 
way of the Wisconsin river, Mackinaw, Nipissing, and the Ot- 
tawa. From the St. Lawrence he returned to France where 
he wrote and published volumes of stupendous lies which made 
him famous at the time and infamous for all time. He has se- 
cured immortal fame in history both as a liar and a plaguerist. 

As soon as LaSalle had established his camp and fortified 
himself in a strong position, which fortification he gave the name 
of Crevacoeur, he returned to Fort Miami at the mouth of the 
St. Joseph at the southern end of Lake Michigan, and from 
there he made a journey on foot with his five French com- 
panions across the southern portion of the State of Michigan to 
Lake Erie and on to Fort Frontenac at the foot of Lake Ontario; 
but it is not within our purpose to follow him in the strenuous 
life which befell him until he reappeared at the mouth of the St. 
Joseph late in the year 1682, where he made final preparations 
for an expedition intended to reach the mouth of the Mississippi. 
On December 21st, he dispatched Tonty and Membré from Fort 
Miami at the mouth of the St. Joseph with a part of his force 
in six canoes. They crossed from the mouth of the St. Joseph 
to the mouth of the Chicago where LaSalle joined them a few 
days later. From the Chicago river over to the Des. Plaines 
there was a carrying place of a few miles, but at this time those 
streams were frozen and LaSalle and his companions. were com- 
pelled to construct sheds and put their canoes and baggage on 
them in order to cross from the Chicago to the Des Plaines which 
was and is the north branch of the Illinois. They followed the 
course of the Des Plaines to its junction with the Kankakee and 
thence down the Illinois to the site of the Illinois village which 
they found deserted. From there they found the river free from 
ice and proceeded with their canoes down the Illinois river until 
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on the 6th of February they reached its mouth where it empties 
into the Mississippi. They tarried here for a few days and then 
commenced the descent of the great river. They stopped at the 
various Indian villages with a view of learning as much as pos- 
sible concerning them and of cultivating friendly relations with 
them. They in time reached the mouth of the Arkansas where 
they found a considerable Indian village. This was at the point 
where DeSoto and his followers first saw and crossed the Miss- 
issippi 141 years before and which had been reached by Marquette 
and Joliet nine years before.. The Mississippi had not been ex- 
plored from that point to its mouth. On the 31st of March they 
passed the mouth of the Red River where in 1542 DeSoto died 
and was buried with all his ambition and greed of gold and treas- 
ures. The rich cities he hoped to find and plunder as he and other 
Spaniards had done in Mexico and Peru were never found and 
his visions of plunder and wealth vanished into nothingness. 

On the 6th of April, LaSalle and his companions reached the 
point where the river divides itself into three channels, through 
which its mighty waters rush into the Gulf of Mexico. These 
were all explored until they reached the sea, “then the broad 
bosom of the great gulf opened on his sight, tossing its restless 
billows, limitless, voiceless, lonely as when born of chaos, with- 
out a sail, without a sign of life.” (Parkman.) 

In the discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, LaSalle had 
reached the consummation of an ambition which he had long and 
ardently entertained. It would seem that he might well have been 
satisfied with what he had accomplished in the eighteen years since 
he left France, and it would have been well for him had he been 
content to rest upon the laurels which he had gained by his stren- 
uous efforts in exploring and making known the important water 
highways of the interior of the continent. He and his associates 
had aided very materially in making known to the world the 
highways and carrying places by which the Aborigines traveled 
for thousands of years. The entire distance from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence to the mouth of the Mississippi was more than 
4,000 miles which had been traversed by means of birch canoes, 
urged on by energetic adventurous white men. He was not sat- 
isfied, however, and immediately returned to France filled with 
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the idea of returning by sea to the mouth of the Mississippi and 
establishing there a military colony in the furtherance of French 
interests. Aided by government, he organized an expedition and 
sailed for the mouth of the Mississippi but miscalculating the 
latitude and longitude sailed past the mouth of that river and 
landed some distance west of that point. It is not our prov- 
ince to follow him further. He wandered far and wide over 
land, hoping to discover the great river, but he failed and on or 
near the Brazos river in the State of Texas, he was foully mur- 
dered by one of his own men. 

The original explorations to which LaSalle is entitled as 
the first “white man” to have traversed are, first, from a point 
near the Niagara river to the waters of the Alleghany and thence 
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down that stream to the Ohio and on to the falls where the city 
of Louisville now stands; second, the route by water from the 
mouth of the Chicago river around the south end of Lake Mich- 
igan to the mouth of the St. Joseph; third, from the mouth of the 
Arkansas to the mouth of the Mississippi. But these discoveries 
in no wise represent the explorations and discoveries which his 
mighty energies prompted. 

Champlain in his time and LaSalle in his time were the main 
springs of most of the discoveries of the waters and countries 
in the great basin which lies between the western slope of the 
Alleghanies and the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains and 
the Great Lakes on the north and the Gulf of Mexico on the south. 
It is not at the present day generally appreciated that these two 
energetic, able and ambitious Frenchmen came near establishing 
a French empire in the New World embracing this entire ter- 
ritory. 

BETWEEN LAKE ERIE AND THE OHIO RIVER. 


There were three starting points on Lake Erie by which the 
Aborigines in their time, and the white men in more modern 
times passed from the waters of Lake Erie to the waters of the 
Ohio River. These were all ver¥ important and much used as far 
back as we have either history or tradition. There were prac- 
tically direct lines of canoe travel with but few carrying places 
on any of them so that the Aborigines could pass easily from 
one of these waters to the other. 

The first we have to mention commenced at the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga river where the city, of Cleveland now stands, thence 
up that river to a point near the city of Akron in Summit County, 
Ohio, where there was a carrying place of about eight miles from 
the waters of the Cuyahoga to the waters of the Tuscarawas and 
south with that stream to the Muskingum, and thence along that 
majestic river to its junction with the Ohio. It is not known 
who the first European or white man was to pass over this route, 
but no doubt it was first traveled by French fur traders or voy- 
agers. The ubiquious fur trader was everywhere present, in the 
immediate wake of the original explorers, but they left no records 
of their travels or excursions. The main lakes and rivers were 
visited by them soon after their existence was made known. 
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As early as 1668, Joliet traversed, as has before been seen, 
Lake Erie and the Detroit and St. Clair rivers; and the next 
year a few Sulpitian priests traveled over the same route, only 
going in the other direction, and from that time all the waters 
were made known to the French traders. On LaSalle’s return 
from his exploration of the Ohio in 1670, all that country was 
made known and soon invaded by the rapacious and unscrupulous 
fur traders, so that we may safely assume that all the waters of 
Lake Erie and the waters leading from Lake Erie to the Ohio 
were traversed by them, and that they must be considered as 
the first white men to invade these waters; so that it is almost 
certain that the Cuyahoga and the Muskingum and the Scioto 
routes and the Maumee were all known and often used by the 
French traders prior to the time of which we have any authentic 
record. 


THE SCIOTO AND SANDUSKY RIVERS. 


The next important highway between Lake Erie and the 
Ohio river commenced at the mouth of the Sandusky river and 
proceeded south against the current of that historic stream to a 
very noted carrying place about six miles east of the present city 
of Bucyrus in Crawford County. This carrying place was but 
four miles long and was the only carrying place between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio river. When this route was first traveled by 
white men is not known, but like others it was undoubtedly by 
the French traders at a period long prior to any written record 
concerning this route. The first written description that we have 
was by Col. James Smith, who, in the summer of 1755, was taken 
prisoner by the Indians. He passed from the mouth of the San- 
dusky to the carrying place in Crawford County. From there 
he went with his captors to the south west as far as the Olen- 
tangy, now called the Darby. He and his Indian companions 
spent the winter of 1757 in the neighborhood of what is now Plain 
City, Madison County, and the next spring they descended the 
Darby to the point where it empties into the Scioto river near 
Circleville, Ohio, from which point they ascended the Scioto to 
the carrying place in Crawford County, and thence by way of 
the Sandusky and Lake Erie to Detroit. His very interesting 
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and important narrative furnished the first description that has 
been preserved of the country between Pickaway County and the 
mouth of the Sandusky river. iy . 


THE MAUMEE, THE MIAMI AND THE WABASH. - 


From the mouth of the Maumee, the Ohio could be reached 
at two widely different points, the one at the mouth of the Big 
Miami, and the other at the mouth of the Wabash; but who first 
traveled these waterways is like the last two mentioned, unknown. 
Lake Erie and the Detroit river, and the surrounding regions, 
had been discovered and made known as. early at 1669 and ’7o. 
The French trader soon entered into any new field of barter or 
commerce with the Indians which was opened to them; and by 
the year 1700 the French interests about Lake Erie and the 
Detroit river, and other streams in that region had come to be 
so important that it was deemed necessary by the French author- 
ities to give it a military protection, and so in 1701, Cadillac, a 
French officer, was sent with fifty soldiers from the St. Lawrence 
to establish a post at the present: city of Detroit. He arrived 
at that point July 24th, 1701. At that time there were both 
French and English traders around the waters of Lake Erie 
and the Detroit and other rivers, so that it is ceftain that, at that 
early date, there was not only French traders in that region, but 
that their interests were so considerable that it was thought nec- 
essary to protect it by military force. There are facts as well as 
traditions which go to show that the Maumee had been traversed 
by the French trader as early as 1690, but who the first trader or 
voyager was will always remain unknown. The waters of the 
Ohio could be reached from the Maumee either by ascending the 
Auglaize or by ascending the St. Mary, and thence by carrying 
places to the waters of the Big Miami which empties into the 
Ohio at the southwest corner of the State of Ohio. 

Another very important way to the Ohio was up the Maumee 
to a point near Fort Wayne, thence by a carrying place of eight 
or nine miles to Little river one of the head-waters of the Wabash. 
This led to the Ohio river at the southwest corner of the State 
of Indiana. We know that this route was traveled by the French 
at a very early day, and French trading posts had been established 
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as far south as Vincennes; but it is not easy to fix dates for these 
events. In 1778 the English general, Hamilton, passed over this 
route with his army of about three hundred soldiers and Indians, 
and established himself at the village of Vincennes. He has left 
a description of the carrying place between the waters of the 
Maumee and those of the Wabash. This carrying place was 
about nine miles long, and General Hamilton says of it: “We 
arrived at one of the sources of the Wabash, called Little river. 
The stream was so uncommonly low that bateaux could not have 











floated but for the fact that, some distance below, a beaver dam 
kept up the water. This they cut through to give a passage to 
their boats, and, having taken in the, lading at the landing, they 
passed them all.” He further says: “This carrying place is free 
from obstructions but what the carelessness and ignorance of 
the French have left and would leave from generation to gen- 
eration. An intelligent person, at a small expense, might make 
it as fine a road as any within twenty miles of London. The 
woods are beautiful; there are oak, ash, beech, nut-wood, very 
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clear and of a great growth.” (Butterfield’s Conquest of the 
Illinois, 208. ) 

Subsequently very important events took place along this 
water highway, but they are not within the scope of our present 
purpose. 


The foregoing paper is mainly based upon the following 
authorities: Bancroft’s History U. S., Weare’s Cabot’s Discovery 
of North America; Moore’s Northwest Under Three Flags; Cad- 
wallader Colden’s History of Five Indian Nations; Brulé’s Dis- 
coveries, by Butterfield; Nicolet’s Discoveries, by Butterfield; 
‘ Shea’s Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi; Buell’s Sir 
William Johnson; John Fiske’s Discovery of America; “Captain 
Pote’s Journal; Parkman’s LaSalle, and The Discovery of the 
Great West; .Parkman’s The Pioneers of France in the New 
World; Butler’s Lake George and Lake Champlain; Ketchum’s 
History of Buffalo; Darlington’s Col. James Smith; Weise’s His- 
tory of the City of Albany; Butterfield’s George Rogers Clark’s 
Conquest of the Northwest; Drake’s Book of the Indians; Per- 
kin’s Western Annals; Hall’s Memoir of William H. Harrison; 
Simpkin’s History of Auglaize County; Knapp’s History of the 
Maumee Valley; Slocum’s History of the Maumee River Basin; 
Prescott’s Mexico and Peru; Parkman’s Jesuits in North America ; 
Narratives of Marquette, Allonez, Membre and Hennepin. 























THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


Ss. S. KNABENSHUE, TOLEDO. 


The Underground Railroad was not under the ground, nor 
was it a railway; but there was a fitness in the name which caused 
its general use to express one of the most remarkable phases of 
the long struggle against slavery and the Slave Power. The 
term was a popular mode of referring to the various ways in 
which fugitive slaves from the South were assisted in escaping to 
the North, and especially to Canada. It was often humorously 
abbreviated to “U. G. R. R.” 

The boundary between the slave and the free states began 
at the mouth of the Delaware river; ran up that stream to Mason 
& Dixon’s line — the boundary between Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land; thence westward to the end of Maryland; then north, be- 
tween Pennsylvania and what was then Virginia, but is now West 
Virginia, to the Ohio river; down the Ohio to its mouth; up the 
Mississippi to the northern boundary of Missouri; along the 
northern and western sides of that state, and thence westward 
along the line of 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude — the 
noted Missouri Compromise line. 

Take a map of the United States, follow this line, and it 
will be seen that the shortest route to British soil in Canada and, 
hence to complete freedom, was across Ohio. Only a little more 
than 200 miles, as the crow flies, lay between the slave and liberty 
after he crossed the Ohio river. Hence this state was the fav- 
orite route. Probably more fugitives found safety by the trails 
of the Underground Railroad crossing Ohio than by those through 
any other state. Along the Ohio which fronted slave territory 
for about 375 miles, there were initial stations at some 22 or 23 
river towns; and some of these, such as Cincinnati, had several 
different routes leading toward the North Star and freedom. 
This was necessary, for the slave-hunters were often close on the 
trail of the fugitive, and it was necessary to have more than one 
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route, so that, if one or more were watched, the negro would 
be sent by another. 

It is extremely difficult to get the facts regarding these routes. 
It is to be remembered that the Underground Railroad was first 
established in Ohio somewhere about 1815 to 1817; and the work 
of the road never ceased, but grew increasingly greater, until the 
extinction of slavery by the Civil War. Thus, for fifty years, it 
was one of the most traveled of states by the black fugitives. A 
pro-slavery writer of 1842 declares that at this time there were 
eighteen or nineteen thoroughly organized routes across Ohio. 
But the greatest activity of the U. G. R. R. was after the enact- 
ment of the fugitive slave law of 1850, and there were doubtless 
more than twenty general routes, each with side deviations, the 
paths taken thus forming a veritable network over this state. 

The origin of the name “Underground Railroad,”’ is uncer- 
tain. R. C. Smedley, in a little work on “The Underground 
Railroad in Chester and Neighboring Counties of Pennsylvania,” 
says it came into use among the slave-hunters in the neighbor- 
hood of Columbia, Pa. They had little difficulty in tracking slaves 
to Columbia, but at that point all trace was lost, and they are said 
to have declared there must be an underground road somewhere. 
As railroads were unknown until after 1830, the term must have 
originated later than that year. Hon. Rush R. Sloane, of San- 
dusky, who was actively engaged in underground work, says that 
in 1831 a negro named Tice Davids ran away from Kentucky. 
His master pursued him so closely that, when he reached the 
Ohio river, near Ripley, he was obliged to plunge in and swim 
across to avoid capture. His master secured a skiff and started 
after Tice. He kept him in view until he reached the Ohio shore, 
when the negro disappeared. After a long search his master said 
he thought “the nigger must have gone off on an underground 
road.” This story created a great deal of amusement along the 
Underground line. First, the “Underground Road,” then nat- 
urally the “Underground Railroaid.”’ 

Gradually railway terminology was applied to different parts 
of the work —all figurative, of course, like the generic name, 
“Underground Railroad.” Men who were very active in the 
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work, fearless of consequences, were “managers ;” “contributing: 
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members” furnished money for clothing, food, hiring vehicles, 
etc., and were generally men who did not wish for social, political, 
or business reasons, to be known as in sympathy with the work; 
an “agent” or “conductor” piloted the slaves from one house to 
another. These houses were called “stations.” One man named 
Levi Coffin, mentioned in the above, was for many years called 
president of the Underground Railroad, because he personally 
aided over three thousand slaves on their northward way, in the 
thirty years he was engaged in the work. 

It must be kept in mind that helping slaves to freedom was 
unlawful. From 1793, there had been a fugitive slave law, which 
imposed penalties of fine and imprisonment for concealing run- 
away slaves, or aidirig them in any way to evade capture. Hence 
there was need of the utmost caution. The majority of the people 
of Ohio, probably, during all the time the underground railroad 
was in operation, were not in sympathy with its work. For its 
efficiency and secrecy it depended upon the friendship, sympathy 
and confidence existing between members of neighboring stations. 
A fugitive who reached an initial station received food and cloth- 
ing, if in need, and was hidden in an attic, a hay-mow, a corn- 
crib, at some places in caves, until arrangements could be made. 
He was then taken to the next station — usually a farm house. 
All travel was by night, to lessen the chance of capture of the 
slave, or of detection of his conductor. Asa rule, when a fugitive 
had been passed to the next station, the person at the initial sta- 
tion never heard of him again — unless he was captured, which 
very seldom happened. His exact route was not known, because 
there were always alternate stations, and a negro entering Ohio 
at Harmar, for instance, at the mouth of the Muskingum, might 
cross to Canada from Buffalo, Cleveland, Sandusky, Toledo, or 
from a minor lake port. 

The settlers of Ohio along the river, had a good sprinkling 
of men from Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, who had strong 
moral objections to slavery. The Quakers always were opposed 
to the institution, and they were the most active in underground 
work. The Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, Scotch Covenanters, and 
Wesleyan Methodists were also notable in it. Many of these 
deeply-religious men refused utterly to lift a finger to persuade: 
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a slave to escape, or to act as abductors; but the runaway negro 
who came for aid was never turned away. The majority of slaves 
who reached freedom ran away of their own accord; but there 
were, in the many years over which the work extended, a number 
of people who devoted themselves to abduction. Harriet Tub- 
man, a negro woman, was one of these, and gained the title of 
“the Moses of her race.” She was a Maryland slave, but escaped 
to Philadelphia in 1849. The next year she went to Baltimore 
and abducted her sister and two children. From then until the 
Civil War, she made nineteen trips, and brought over 300 slaves 
to freedom. 

Very few documents relating to the Underground Railroad 
are in existence. ‘The legal penalties for rendering aid to fugi- 
tives were always present in the minds of the operators; there- 
fore, they avoided any written evidence of their work. Records 
and dairies were kept by some, and letters passing between sta- 
tion-keepers were frequent; but these were all destroyed after 
the enactment of the fugitive slave law of 1850, which created 
much consternation by its rigorous provisions and severe penalties. 

The total number of fugitives is simply a matter of estimate. 
Josiah Henson, himself a runaway slave and afterward an ab- 
ductor, estimated that in 1852 there were 50,000 fugitive negroes 
living in the north, exclusive of those who had gone to Canada. 
This is probably overstated. Charges of bad faith against the 
North in the rendition of fugitive slaves were frequently made 
by Southern members on the floor of Congress. Representative 
Moore, of Virginia, in 1822, declared his district lost four or 
five thousand dollars’ worth of negroes every year. In 1850, Sen- 
ator Atchison, of Kentucky, declared that hundreds of thousands 
of dollars worth were lost annually by the border slave states. 
Pratt, of Maryland, said his state lost $80,000 worth each year, 
and Mason of Virginia, put the loss in that state at over $100,000 
per year. Clingman, of North Carolina, said the 30,000 fugitives 
then estimated to be living in the North were worth, at current 
prices, about $15,000,000. Claiborne, governor of Louisiana, 
gave as a defect of the fugitive slave law of 1850, that it failed 
to provide for the payment to the South of the $30,000,000 of 
which she had been plundered by the loss of slaves in forty years. 
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He also declared that the number of slaves in the District of Co- 
lumbia had been reduced from 4,694 in 1840, to 650 in 1850 by 
the underground railroad. 

Mention has already been made of the number of initial sta- 
tions along the Ohio river. Many of the fugitives were con- 
ducted to Erie and Buffalo; but every lake port in Ohio, from 
Conneaut to Toledo, was a point of departure for Canada. San- 
dusky and Cleveland were specially important, because, in the 
last ten years of underground work, they were the termini of 
railways running southward to the center of the state. In these 
later years, fugitives were put on board night trains, in the bag- 
gage ¢ars, and thus taken swiftly to those cities, where they were 
put on steamers bound for Canadian ports, or taken across Lake 
Erie in sailboats. The steamers out of Toledo were frequently 
employed also. 

The list of Toledo operators of the underground railroad em- 
braces the names of Richard Mott, a Quaker: Hon. James M. 
Ashley, former congressman; the late Mayor Bringham; James 
Conlisk, an Irish-American; William H. Merritt, a negro, and 
several others. As a youth of 17 in Kentucky, Mr. Ashley helped 
two groupes of fugitives across the Ohio, one of seven persons, 
the other of five. He was active in the work for years in Toledo 
and took many risks — not the least of which was taking a party 
of fugitives in a sleigh, in midwinter, across Lake Erie on the ice 
from Toledo to Amherstburg. 

There was a station in Maumee, operated by A. C. Winslow, 
who operated a foundry. From there, if there was no close pur- 
suit, fugitives were brought either to Toledo, or taken, via Detroit 
avenue, to Monroe, Michigan, and thence across to Canada. If 
the pursuers were close, the negroes were taken to the Sylvania 
‘station, kept by Daniel Harroun, jr., and from there Hall Deland, 
the “night hawk,” took them to the French settlers along the 
Detroit river, who ferried them across that stream to Canada. 

At Sandusky still lives, full of years and honors, Hon. Rush 
R. Sloane, a notable underground operator. In 1854, while he 
was in the law practice, he was tried for the dismissal without 
proper authority of seven fugitives from the custody of their 
captors. Two suits were instituted against him by Louis F. 
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Weimer, the owner of three of the slaves. The case was tried 
in the United States District Court at Columbus, and a verdict 
for $3,000 and costs was returned against him. The costs were 
$330.30. Some Sandusky friends raised $393, which paid court 
and marshal’s costs, but Mr. Sloane had to pay the $3,000 from 
his own pocket. 

New England had a number of underground railroad routes. 
The fugitives sometimes came from the South through New York, 
but many came hidden aboard coasting vessels which traded to 
Southern ports. From New York a much-used route went up 
the Hudson to Albany. From here some were sent west through 
Rochester, the home of Frederick Douglass, thence to the Nia- 
gara frontier ; some went northward direct to Canada. 

There was a network of routes leading from the South to 
Philadelphia and the Quaker communities in the neighboring 
counties. From thence some went to New York, and some by 
routes northward to the Niagara frontier. In western Pennsyl- 
vania were a number of routes, the fugitives following the val- 
leys between the mountain ranges of the Alleghanies from the 
South, and eventually reaching Canada through Buffalo, Erie, 
Cleveland or Sandusky. 

Indiana had many routes, ending at Detroit, Toledo, Michi- 
gan City and Chicago. From the Mississippi, along the Mis- 
souri boundary, a number of routes crossed Illinois to Chicago, 
whence the fugitives were taken by lake steamer to Collingwood, 
Detroit and Amherstburg. In the late ’50’s, there were routes 
in eastern Kansas and southern Iowa, all joining the Illinois 
routes, and with the same terminations. 

Thousands of negroes started with no knowledge of what 
to do other than to have the north star pointed out to them, with 
directions to go toward it — they traveled at night, and hid dur- 
ing the day — with the information that when they reached Can- 
ada they were free, and could not be brought back. Many along 
in the late ’30’s and ’40’s, followed the Wabash canal across In- 
diana to Toledo; or the Ohio canal from Portsmouth to Cleve- 
land, or the canal from Cincinnati north of Toledo. The desire 
for freedom was general among the slaves, even when they were 
well treated. The one thing the slaves in the northern tier of 
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slave states most dreaded was being sold South, to labor in the 
rice fields of Carolina, the cotton fields of Georgia, Alabama and 
Mississippi, or the cane fields of Louisiana. And from the time 
that the desire for freedom inspired slaves to run away, there 
seems to have been people in the North willing to give them cor- 
dial aid. The earliest mention we have of any systematic aid to 
runaways is in two letters written by George Washington in 1786. 
On May 24, speaking of the slave of Mr. Dalby, of Alexandria, 
who had escaped to Philadelphia, he said: “A society of Quak- 
ers, formed for such purposes, have attempted to liberate him.” 
On November 20, of the same year, he writes of one of his own 
slaves, sent under an overseer to Hon. Wm. Drayton, but who 
escaped in transit. Washington writes: “The gentleman in 
whose care | sent him has promised every endeavor to apprehend 
him; but it is not easy to do this, when there are numbers who 
would rather facilitate the escape of slaves than apprehend them 
when runaways.” 

This was before the formation of the national constitution. 
One of the compromises of that document was the clause which 
reads: “No person held to service or labor in one state under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” This clause, although it stu- 
diously avoids the words “slave” and “slavery,” meant runaway 
slaves. 

This clause remained inoperative for several years, because 
Congress enacted no law on the subject. In 1791, a case of kid- 
napping occurred at Washington, Pa., which directed public atten- 
tion to the matter, and in 1793 the first fugitive slave law was 
enacted. From that day until 1863, the aiding of runaway slaves 
was illegal. But the law was ineffectual to stop it; the under- 
ground railroad methods were followed, especially in Pennsyl- 
vania. Several states enacted laws to aid in the rendition of 
fugitive slaves within their borders, but they did not deter under- 
ground operators. The national law was amended and strength- 
ened somewhat about 1819; but the work of the underground 
railroad increased steadily through the next three decades, until 
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in the fierce debates upon the admission of California as a free 
state, the compromise bill of 1850 was enacted, one of the features 
of which was the severe fugitive slave law of that year. This 
stirred up the friends of freedom to renewed activity ; and when, 
in 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska bill repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and showed the purposes of the slave power to extend 
the hated institution into territories, that they might be admitted 
as slave states, the impetus became greater. For the first time, 
a great political party was organized to resist the encroachments 
of slavery. Six years later it obtained control of the national 
government. Secession followed, and the war for the preser- 
vation of the Union destroyed slavery forever. 























POWDER MAGAZINE AT FORT HAMILTON. 


DR. WILLIAM C. MILLER. 


It is generally understood that the Revolutionary War ended 
with the surrender of Cornwallis, October 19, 1781, and a treaty 
of peace was signed at Ghent, acknowledging the independence 
of the colonies, and by this treaty the United States were to have 
and hold as part of its domain the territory from the Atlantic 
to the Mississippi River and south of the Great Lakes, except 
Florida which was ceded to Spain. But did the British adhere 
to their agreement? No. For twelve years after, they sought 
in every conceivable manner to reclaim Detroit. They incited the 
Indians against the white settlers in the Ohio Valley, furnishing 
them arms and ammunition, so that by 1790 the Indians became 
so arrogant and the white settlers so dismayed and panic-stricken 
that they fled from their primitive forest homes to the nearest 
fort. It was in 1791 when President Washington’s attention was 
called to the condition of affairs in the Ohio country. Then he 
ordered General Arthur St. Clair, a gallant and brilliant soldier 
of the Revolutionary War and who had given his fortune to 
save his country’s independence and was then governor of the 
Northwest Territory, to raise an army and proceed against the 
Indians for the protection of the pioneers and in order that ever- 
lasting peace and tranquility might prevail in the Ohio country. 
Leaving Fort Washington now Cincinnati on September 8, 1791 
by the 17th he arrived at a point 25 miles north of the east side 
of the Miami River in latitude of 39-26 and longitude of 7-29. 
Here he built a fort and on the thirteenth of September had fin- 
ished it and named it in honor of General Alexander Hamilton, 
then Secretary of the Treasury in Washington’s cabinet. A pow- 
der magazine was erected at the south end of the fort of square 
logs laid close together having a hipped roof, a cupola in its 
center, and a blue ball on top of it. A well was dug in March, 
1792, located in the east side of what is now Monument Avenue 
and for years afterwards was known as the Sohn’s Well. Gen- 
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eral St. Clair, Wayne, Wilkinson and Harrison, and Major Cass, 
Col. Buttler and Col. Darke were at this well often one hundred 
years ago to quench their thirst. This well and the powder 
magazine are to-day the only remaining relics of Old Fort Ham- 
ilton. After the treaty of Greenville, the white winged messen- 
ger of peace floated over the Miami Valley never again to be dis- 
turbed, and General Wayne in the fall of 1796 ordered Fort 
Hamilton vacated and the public property sold at auction. Is- 
rael Ludlow had purchased the site of Fort Hamilton. Upon its 
abandonment as a garrison, many of the old soldiers of St. Clair 
and Wayne, such as John Torence, Captain Wingate, John Reily, 
Archibald Tolbert, and John Sutherland remained to make it their 
permanent abode, thus forming the nucleus for the now pros- 
perous city of Hamilton, a hundred years after. The o!d well is 
still there where thousands of Hamilton inhabitants within these 
hundreds of years, now all passed and gone, have quenched their 
thirst. 

The powder magazine, when the fort was abandoned, was 
turned into a jail and remained as such until 1810. The old sol- 
diers of General St. Clair and Wayne, residents of Hamilton, 
formed themselves into a militia company and whenever there 
was any prisoner, a detachment of ten or twelve would form 
a guard to prevent the occupant’s escape. In 1803, when the 
country was organized the commissioners ordered the magazine 
to be reinforced with militia and strengthened, two more com- 
panies were organized from the immediate vicinity of the town. 
John Winjato, James Blackburn and John Gray were captains 
and when any of them were called to duty they were henceforth 
paid for their services. 

The magazine was strengthened with a door of heavy two- 
inch plank driven full of spikes and nails with a hole cut in the 
center in the shape of half moon for the admission of light, air 
and food for the occupants and fastened with an iron hasp and 
paddlock. In 1810, the magazine was abandoned as a jail and 
was from that time until 1825 used as a place of worship. Here 
the Rev. Lorenzo Dow, the eccentric itinerant preacher of three- 
quarters of a century ago, preached. Here Rev. Adam Rankin, 
of Kentucky, Rev. David Rush, and Rev. R. H. Bishop, later 
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President of Miami University, preached to the adherents of their 
faith, the Associated Reformed and now the United Presbyter- 
ians. Here Miss Ellen McMechen, later Mrs. Charles K. Smith, 
and Miss Jane McMechen, later Mrs. Jessie Corwin, taught school. 
Here the children of the early settlers were taught their A, B, 
C’s, such as the Blairs’, Wilkinson’s, Hough’s, McBridis’, Cam- 
eron’s, Sutherland’s, Wood’s, Murray’s, Webster’s, and Hun- 
ter’s; a chart owned by Mrs. James McMechen in the early twen- 
ties in this building, can be seen at the Magazine building to-day. 

Here Mrs. Henry Skinner, daughter of Israel Creeg, once 
sheriff of Butler County, the venerable mother of Dr. George 
Skinner, who is still with us, went to school. About the year 
1840 the magazine was abandoned as a school. Carl Donges, 
proprietor of the William Tell Hotel on High Street, whose prop- 
erty extended from High to Court Street upon which the maga- 
zine stood, became its owner. He, a man of military attainments 
and for years captain of the Jackson guards, a military organi- 
zation, converted this building into a magazine again. Here were 
kept the two little bull dogs and the ammunition that used to 
thunder forth the victory of a political campaign at the wee small 
hours of the night awakening the inhabitants to let them know 
who was the winner. When two shots were fired in succession 
it meant a Democratic victory, and one shot fired at a time, in- 
dicated a Whig victory. 

In 1849, the magazine was purchased by Peter Jacobs, who 
removed it to a lot on Water Street, purchased of C. K. Smith — 
some years previous and converted it into a dwelling. It was 
then weatherboarded and the roof changed to a gable fronting 
on Water Street. It remained in the Jacob’s family until 1883 
when it fell into the hands of the late Thomas Millikin. Thomas 
Millikin had an eye on this house knowing its history personally, 
and the writer has frequently heard from the lips of the leaders 
in the community in the first half of the last century refer to 
the last relics of Fort Hamilton, the magazine and Sohn’s Well. 
In 1889, a committee of the Soldiers and Sailors Pioneer Monu- 
ment Committee called upon Thomas Millikin with a view of 
acquiring the magazine building and to place it upon the lot at 
the foot of High Street. Mr. Millikin thought well of the propo- 
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sition, but somehow nothing came of it. Some time later a com- 
mittee of the Daughters of the American Revolution called upon 
Mr. Millikin with a view of getting this building, remodel it, and 
convert it to its original form as near as possible. Mr. Millikin 
was most enthusiastic and , promised to give them the building; 
they to remove it. In the meantime Thomas Millikin died and 
the property feil into the hands of O. M. Blake, who upon being 
apprised of Mr. Millikin’s promise, most graciously and patrioti- ~ 
cally carried out Mr. Millikin’s wishes and thus this historic 
building became the property of the D. A. R. The officials of 
Hamilton with a like spirit of patriotism and a desire to perpet- 
uate the memory of Hamilton’s early days granted a site for 
this building on the north side of the east end of the High and 
Main Street bridge, and furnished every convenience. 

















NAVIGATION ON THE MUSKINGUM. 





IRVEN TRAVIS, MCCONNELSVILLE. 


[Mr. Irven Travis, the writer of this article, was born near Rox- 
bury, Windsor Township, Morgan County, August 17, 1849. His father, 
John Travis, lived in McConnelsville where he was employed in build- 
ing flat-boats in the summer and taking them to New Orleans in the 
winter. Mr. Irven Travis became a pilot on the river boats at the age 
of twenty, serving in that capacity on the steamers “Carrie Brooks,” 
“Perry Smith,” “Oella,” “Gen. H. F. Devol,” and “Lizzie Cassell.” 
In 1887, Mr. Irven Travis became United States Storekeeper at McCon- 
nelsville, when the state turned the river improvement over to the 
national government, and has had charge of the river affairs at that 
place ever since. — Epitor.] 


Our knowledge of the earliest navigation on the Muskingum 
seems confined to rather narrow lim- 
its. The needs of the red man were 
probably satisfied by the use of the 
primitive canoe, its use being no 
more than the carrying of himself 
and his game when on hunting ex- 
peditions. However the time soon 
came when the white man encroach- 
ed on the hunting grounds of the oc- 
cupants of this valley and their 
progress in the way of civilization 
soon made better facilities for navi- 
gation necessary. 

We find the first attempt, in 
the, way of improvement, was the 
building of crafts, larger than the canoe of the Indians, but still 
called a canoe. In its construction often the largest trees of 
the then unmolested forest were used, their length being from 
75 to go feet, their diameters from 30 to 36 inches at the top. 
The center of this huge timber was removed, leaving a shell of 
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from 14 to 2 inches in thickness, affording a capacity of Io or 
12 tons. We find apples to be one of the first products of this 
valley to be transported by this craft, the capacity in bushels 
being as many as 200, after leaving space for the men (generally 
two, one in either end), who pushed with poles instead of pad- 
dling as was the custom with the Indian canoe. Such necessities 
as could be had at that time were taken in exchange for their 
cargo, very little money changing hands until the advent of salt 
thaking in this-valley. The drilling of salt wells having com- 
menced as early as 1817, in the early twenties of the 19th cen- 
tury, salt became the principal article of freight and continued 
to be until the improvement of the river by a series of locks and 
dams, which was commenced in 1836. 

Larger and better crafts again became necessary and another 
type of boat called a “Pirogue” came into use, the unique build 
of which seems to make a description necessary. In its com- 
mencement the lines of the canoe, already described, were used 
and in fact until it was a-finished canoe. It was then split through 
the keelson from stem to stern, with the whip-saw in use in those 
days. The two halves were then carried apart and cross keelsons 
of such length as was the desired width of the new craft were 
placed between. Then by the use of the whip-saw bottom plank 
were prepared which ran parallel with the gunwale and was 
pinned with wooden pins instead of spiked as to-day. The seams 
were then calked with a refuse of flax called tow, no oakum being 
in use at that time. What was called race-boards were then 
placed along the top of the gunwales on which the men would 
walk to and fro propelling the boat. The poles used were from 
15 to 20 feet long and about 2} inches in diameter in the middle 
and tapering both ways, the end which came in contact with the 
shoulder, a trifle smaller than the other which was provided 
with an iron socket. A silver dollar was considered a proper 
pattern for the top end of the pole. The Pirogue is now fin- 
ished and equipped with poles. 

We will start her on her maiden trip. The crew, an equal 
number on either side, facing the stern, set their poles on the 
bottom of the river and push. The boat now moves under their 
feet, tread-mill fashion, and when the boat has moved her length, 
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all walk back to the bow dragging their poles in the water and re- 
peat the operation. Where the current was rapid it was necessary 
for a part of the crew to continue pushing while others would 
head up and set again so that all would not cease pushing at one 
time. In such cases the man at the helm would sing out “Head 
two,” when the two nearest the bow would return and set anew. 
By this time the others would have reached the stern when you 
would hear “Up behind,” when the remainder of the crew would 
go as far forward as could be without interfering with the others 
and renew their set. In this way the boat would not lose her 
headway as she would have done had all ceased pushing at one 
time. With an experienced crew this manner of propelling boats 
was rather interesting, for in order to have the boat run steady 
the men on one side must set their poles at the same angle as 
those on the other. If this was not done the boat would flank 
or travel side wise and the pilot swear. 

About 120 barrels could be stowed away in a Pirogue in a 
single floor tier, 3 barrels wide and about 4o barrels long. There 
being few if any roads along the river, such supplies as the valley 
then afforded were carried by Pirogue to the different salt works 
where we find a number of families collected, many men being 
employed in the manufacture of salt. Wood was then used as 
fuel and we find that the first places where the timber was entirely 
cleared off was in the immediate vicinity of the furnaces. This 
furnished employment for wood choppers and teamsters in addi- 
tion to those who pumped and boiled the salt water. When the 
supply of wood was exhausted in the immediate vicinity, shoots 
were built from the crest Of the river hill where wood was 
collected and carried down the shoot to the furnace doors. The 
Pirogue continued in use until superceded by the Keelboat which 
was of more artistic build, this taking place about 1827. 

The Keelboat was managed in the same manner as the Pir- 
ogue, but on account of its being much larger, from 60 to 150 
tons burden, a larger crew was required, 25 men being necessary 
for the larger. Even this apparently larger crew was insuffi- 
cient in passing up stream through the ripples and chutes of the 
Ohio and Muskingum. At such places as Luke Chute, Silver 
Heels and Slippery Rock, ox teams were kept in readiness to 
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help through the chutes, often several attempts were made before 
the boat could be brought up into the foot of the chute in proper 
position. Frequently the boat would shear off obliquely across the 
current. When this happened the cattle must be cut loose in a 
hurry or the boat would pull the cattle instead of the cattle pulling 
the boat. Such boats were not common until in the early thirties of 
the 19th century when regular trips, or as regular as was pos- 
sible, were made between Zanesville and Pittsburg. Salt con- 
tinued to be the principal freight on their outward trips, and 
manufactured iron, dry goods and groceries on their return, cod 
fish and mackerel always occupying a prominent place on the 
bills of lading. From three to five weeks was required in making 
the round trip. However, one case is recorded of an up stream 
trip between Marietta and Pittsburg being made in 5 days. Sails, 
which were carried by all such boats being brought into service 
on this occasion. As Keelboats made no attempt to run at night 
this shows a run of 168 miles in about 60 hours which was con- 
sidered a high rate of speed, as often hours were spent in warping 
up through some of the island chutes. Keel boats generally bore 
a marked distinction by their color, each owner painting all his 
boats one color, leaving other colors for other boat owners. So 
when a Keel boat hove in sight a skipper would know who was 
the owner and if he wished to ship would generally have plenty 
of time before the boat would arrive. 

Mention should have been made of the flat boats or broad 
horns as they were usually called before the Keel boats, as flat 
boats were built as early as 1825. They were built as cheaply as 
was possible as they were to serve for the one down stream trip 
only, which was usually to Cincinnati or Louisville, carrying salt 
300 or 400 barrels, depending on the size of the barrels. As there 
was no standard size at that time, from 5 to 8 bushels were packed 
in one barrel. This was probably a scheme as freight was col- 
lected per barrel regardless of size. I speak of this as we know 
oil barrels of later times were increased in size from 40 to as 
high as 55 gallons in order to save freight. In 1848 a standard 
was fixed by law, making 280 pounds net, a barrel. At this time 
an inspector was appointed and all salt must pass his inspection, 
the weight being the principal thing to be considered, as green 
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salt decreases in weight by drainage quite rapidly. If the shor- 
tage did not exceed 25 pounds the salt was O. K. Jake Marquis. 
was the first salt inspector on the Muskingum. Salt boats were 
managed with sweeps and gouger instead of poles. The sweeps 
were large oars and were placed on the sides of the boat while 
the gouger is simply a steering oar placed on the bow. The in- 
board end of the steering oar and gouger was so high from the 
deck that a scaffold called a “lazy board” was erected on which 
the operators stood. 

Steam boats of crude design were now making occasional 
trips from Pittsburg into the Muskingum. The first to ascend 
the Muskingum was the Steamer Rufus Putnam, in January, 
1824. The first steam boats had but a single slide valve engine 
which caused the wheel to revolve spasmodically with each stroke 
of the engine as the energy ceased at the dead points. The feed 
pumps for furnishing water for the boilers were attached to 
the main engine. This was no serious objection when the boat 
was under way, but if lying ashore the wheel must revolve if the 
pump must run. The boilers were cylinder boilers, no flues being 
used, so the smoke stack must be at the aft end. This gave no 
heating surface except the lower half of the shell of the boiler. 
The engines had no reverse attachment so the wheel revolved in 
the one direction only. In making landings the engine was 
stopped at what was supposed to be a proper distance from shore 
and, if carrying too much headway when near shore, men with 
poles would bear off. The late Capt. Davis related an experience 
in this line which was of much interest to his hearers at the time, 
which I will repeat. On passing down stream out of Symes Creek 
lock, which is nine miles above Zanesville, with one of the boats 
which had no reverse apparatus, the boat became unmanageable 
and ran out above a rocky and dangerous reef, where there seemed 
to be no help for her. The engineer took in the situation and with- 
out bell orders from anyone, threw off the cam hook and reversed 
the motion of the rock shaft, doing this by hand. The wheel 
started in the opposite direction and by throwing this rock shaft 
to and fro at the proper time the engine continued its backward 
motion until the headway of the boat was checked and a disaster 
avoided. The captain and his crew now crowded around the en- 
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gineer, to learn how it was done. The operation was repeated, 
whereupon the captain on arriving at Zanesville laid his boat up 
in order to have this new fangled arrangement put in place so 
the wheel would revolve in either direction, but by a little mis- 
calculation this failed and this improvement in engines was left 
for another inventor. Later the feed pump was connected to an 
independent engine which made a self contained machine called 
doctor and the side pump was done away with. The doctor has 
now been superceded by an instrument called an injector, so 
small that it could be carried in one’s pocket, while the doctor 
was a heavy cumbrous affair weighing about a ton. 

In this connection we may mention other improvements in 
steam boats and their rigging. The swinging stage now takes 
the place of two or three lengths of gang plank which were sub- 
protected by tressels, clamps, etc., which took much time to place. 
The stage is operated by steam, is always ready and reaches from 
45 to 50 feet from the bulwarks. The balance rudder is another 
improvement of much importance as boats can now round to in 
one-third the width of the Muskingum, where by the old style 
rudder the whole width was required and then many a failure 
made if there was much wind. Many boats on the Ohio are now 
steared by steam, but none as yet on the Muskingum. From 
1824 until the beginning of the river improvement, steam boats 
made trips between Pittsburgh and Zanesville whenever there 
was sufficient water, usually in spring and fall. No inspection 
of steam boats had yet been required by the government and no 
license was required of the officers. So any man whom the owner 
would trust could be his pilot or engineer. No steam whistles 
were in use, but each boat was provided with a bell which was 
used in making the necessary signals, when meeting or passing 
other boats and a mutual understanding being that one tap of 
the bell indicated that each boat must pass to the right and two 
taps to pass to the left. Contentions arose and collisions were 
not uncommon. This brought about legislation concerning the 
management of steam boats, and as early as 1838 the steam boat 
inspection service had its beginning, by an act of Congress ap- 
proved July 7th. On March 3, 1843, an act was approved relating 
to the equipment of vessels. By the act of July 7, 1838, pilots 
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and engineers were required to take out a license which cost 
them $10 an issue, their license having to be renewed each year. 
Engineers to navigate any waters, the pilots on such waters as 
they were fully acquainted with, their introduction generally had 
been pushing on Keel boats. We learn from a letter written by 
Mr. F. R. Hanna, a former citizen of McConnelsville, in reply 
to an article which appeared in the McConnelsville Herald, Feb. 
27th, 18905, that the steamer Defiance was the first boat provided 
with a steam whistle to reach McConnelsville. I know of no 
better way to describe the consternation of the people on hearing 
the whistle than to reproduce the letter of Mr. Hanna: 


St. JosepH, Missourt, March 2, 1895. 


Epirork HerAtp: —I received a Herald with the list of steamboats 
since 1840.— There is also a notice in the paper asking for corrections 
from memory from any source, if corrections can be made; with offer of 
the paper. 

As I glanced over the list and found not the name, my memory ran 
back to boyhood on the banks of the “beautiful blue” and to one certain 
quiet, pleasantly warm, fall evening —it must have been during the fall 
of the later part of the 1840 decade — dark, because there was no moon 
and ’twas before the days of my noble old friend, Tom Nott’s oil lamps 
-or your later day electric lights, when the whole village as though by 
one sudden impulse driven, rushed down Center street to John Edwards’ 
corner to see a new steamboat. Just as we were well arranged all over 
the wharf and admiring the brilliant red lights shining through the glass 
front, with red calico curtains of the cabin and the myriads of sparks 
flying from the smoke stacks, on her sweeping way from the head of 
the canal to the “landing,” we were greeted — no, overwhelmed, by the 
most unearthly screech that had ever pierced our ears or penetrated 
the jungles and rocks of “Red Brush” or “Rocky Glen,” till we “little 
tads” and many of the large, older and wiser, (?) thinking surely the 
“Old Fellow” had come for his own, ran for the upper street in tumultu- 
ous clamor, tumbling over each other in our headlong speed to “git out 
o’ the wilderness.” It was the Str. Defiance carrying and using the first 
whistle up the “Jim Crank.” 

I know I ran for home and although always considered one of the 
speediest runners among the boys, “Pierre” Gaylord distanced me on 
the first quarter in his rapid flight for near the parade ground. And 
his lung exercise so far exceeded the defiance blown out by the steamer, 
‘that she never made another trip up the river. 

Yours truly, F. R. Hanna. 
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Before mentioning the improvements of the Muskingum by 
the state, we must remember the prior improvement at McCon- 
nelsville, where by an act of the State Legislature, February_ 22, 
1830, Robert McConnell was granted permission to build a dam 
and lock. This work was completed in 1832 or 1833, the dam 
being built of brush and rubble stone, the lock of cut stone ma- 
sonry, the inner wall of the lock chamber answering for the outer 
foundation of the old McConnell mill. There is still at this writ- 
ing enough left of this wall to mark the place and to locate the 
old lock, most of the stone however has been removed, some of 
them within the last 60 days to be used by the Elk Eye Milling 
€o., in repairs about the present mill. In a recent conversation 
with Capt. I. N. Hook, I asked: “Do you remember passing 
through the old McConnell lock at any time?” His reply was 
“ves, I have special reason to remember. I was locking up stream 
on one occasion when the head of my canoe caught under the arm 
of the upper gate as the lock was filling and the canoe capsized 
spilling apples, mellons and boy into the water. This was noth- 
ing serious as the apples and melons floated and were recovered 
and I am here to tell the story.”’ 

In March, 1836, the improvement of the Muskingum was 
authorized by an act of the State Legislature and an appropria- 
tion of $400,000 was also made for the purpose. In August of 
the same year proposals were called for to be opened at the Court 
House in McConnelsville on the 20th of the following October. 
Nine or ten dams and ten or twelve locks were to be considered. 
This sale continued from the 20th until the 24th. On the 11th 
of November of the same year, the names of the successful bid- 
ders were published in the Peoples Advocate, of McConnelsville. 
The editor’s card reading thus: “Advocate, printed and pub- 
lished every Friday by John W. White. Office on Center St., two 
doors west of the Baptist church.” Which would be the building 
now occupied by Mr. Betz, the saddler. How soon active oper- 
ations began, | am not able to say. But it is to be supposed not 
until the spring of 1837. From the time of the commencement 
until its completion navigation on the Muskingum was practically 
at a standstill. The contractors, many of them as shrewd as those 
of to-day, considered $400,000 the amount available for this work, 
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inadequate and fearing that the next legislature would fail to 
make another appropriation, thought to bring pressure to bear 
by beginning this work in such a manner as would cripple navi- 
gation continuously until the completion of the entire system, 
which they practically succeeded in doing. However, the energy 
and persistence of the Keel boat men was shown in an effort to 
arrange their boats so that at least one would remain in each pool 
so that freight could be transferred from one to another over 
the unfinished dams. Three years was the allotted time in which 
this river improvement was to have been completed. But on 
account of the contentions concerning the size of the locks which 
were to have been 22 x 120 feet and were finally changed to 36 
x 160 feet which they still remain. Another cause for delay was 
the change of location. One instance was after excavation had 
been commenced in the bend of the river below Hooksburg. This 
location was changed to the present site of Windsor, the citizens 
of that vicinity subscribed $3,000, one-half the amount necessary 
to make this change. Again, high water interfered so that 5 
years elapsed before navigation was opened. A number of steam 
boats now made their appearance and most of them plying be- 
tween Pittsburg and Zanesville. 

Soon after the erection of the new flouring mills, which was 
in the early forties, until as late as 1860, regularly each fall flat- 
boats or broadhorns were loaded at different mills on the river 
with barrel flour destined for New Orleans. As many as 5 or 
6 of these boats were built on the river front between the foot: 
of Main street and the head of the canal, at McConnelsville, each 
summer, most of which were loaded here also. A corresponding 
number of such boats were built and loaded at other points where 
mills were located until the number going out of the Muskingum 
in the fall would reach 20 or 25 boats. — There was great rivalry 
among the crews of these boats, each striving to be first to reach 
New Orleans. It is said that trips of this kind have been made 
without tying a line, as boatmen would say, that is, without 
landing after leaving Marietta until reaching the eddy at New 
Orleans. 

In this connection I quote another pioneer boatman, who 
now resides in our midst, Mr. John Travis, who as pilot on one 
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of these flour-boats, left Marietta in the fall of 1852, making the 
run to New Orleans in seventeen days and eleven hours, thirteen 
hours of this time being lost at islands Nos. 1o1 and 102 on the 
Mississippi by rough weather. This being the only landing made 
in this long run of 1,794 miles, gives an average of over five 
miles per hour. In five weeks and two days the crew had re- 
turned to start on a second trip. On this particular trip a light 
load was taken, being 1,200 barrels. The dimensions of the boat 
being 18xgo feet, the usual size being 18x100 feet, capacity about 
1,400 barrels, depending on the depth of the hold. — Flat-boat 
pilots received as wages on such trips $1.00 for each foot in length 
of his boat and acted as “Major Domo,” when the owner was 
not on board. Others of the crew, 6 or 7 in number, received $20 
each for the trip, the return expenses of all being paid by the 
owner of the boat. This class of boats continued making trips of 
this kind until the Civil War interfered, though in the last few 
years with less vigor. On many of the later trips the cargo was 
of general produce which was disposed of on the lower coast 
among the planters. The last trip of this kind was made in the 
fall of 1860, when the situation become so alarming on account 
of national disturbance that a part of the crew returned from 
Baton Rouge rather than take the chances of being detained at 
New Orleans. 

Having finished a long and probably tedious story concern- 
ing flat-boat navigation, we will now return to steam boats of a 
later date. As we have already stated most of the river traffic 
prior to 1852 was between Pittsburg and Zanesville. About this 
time daily packets commenced running between Parkersburg and 
Zanesville. In 1856 the Str. John Buck and Charlie Bowen were 
making three trips per week in this trade, which was kept up by 
different boats until the building of the O. & L. K. R. R. in 1886 
and 1887. 

Throughout this entire article salt has been mentioned as the 
principal freight. But this long delayed work of the river im- 
provement effected a material change in this respect. Many of 
the salt works had gone down and their owners with them, finan- 
cially ruined. The splendid water power afforded by the now 
permanent dams caused larger and better flouring mills to be 
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erected, and wheat and flour soon became the principal items of 
freight. Here I wish to mention another product which to-day 
would add to the freight list but at that time it was considered 
of no value and consequently bran was spouted into the river, or 
in some cases was used as saw-dust for street crossings in the 
vicinity of the mills. 

Although steam boats were now quite common, the Keel 
boat was by no means discarded. They being built to carry bulk 
grain, were now used to carry wheat from points on the river 
where warehouses had been erected by the mill owner for collect- 
ing wheat. Roxbury 13 miles below and Gaysport 14 miles 
above McConnelsville, were the two principal warehouses, both of 
which furnished wheat for the mill at McConnelsville. One cent 
per bushel was the freight by Keel boat. This extremely low 
figure was brought about on account of the facilities of handling 
the wheat at the ware houses where it was received, as well as at 
the mill where it was discharged. 

At the warehouse the boat come along side and the wheat 
was spouted into the cargo box. At the mill there was a pro- 
jecting section of the building directly under which the Keel 
boats could be moored. An adjustable elevator could be lowered 
into the boat and the wheat carried up into the mill by water 
power, where it could be distributed on any one of the floors and 
at any point desired by a series of conveyors. This elevator was 
so constructed as to suit any stage of water and by a countre bal- 
ance followed up as the boat was relieved of her load. The pro- 
jection of the building remains, but where the boat could lay un- 
der drawing 3} feet, there is now a bank 4 or 5 feet above the 
normal water level. . 

I now have occasion to refer to another of Capt. Hook’s 
stories. He having a contract of carrying wheat from Roxbury 
to the McConnell Mills and Mr. McConnell thinking one cent per 
bushel “a little high,” the latter bought a canal boat, the May 
Queen, paying $1,600 for her, hired a crew and proceeded to boat 
his own wheat. Captain Hook being thrown out of employment 
by this move, made the following suggestion to Mr. McConnell, 
that he, Hook, would boat the wheat for 90% of what it would 
cost by the May Queen and asked McConnell to keep an accurate 
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account of the expense. The May Queen carried the wheat for 
one season, when McConnell accosted Hook in this manner: 
“Ike, if you will take the May Queen out of my sight so I will 
never see her again, I will renew the one cent contract.” “I ac- 
cepted.” 

During the Civil War, the salt industry was revived, and in 
1865 as many as 23 salt-works were in operation on the Mus- 
kingum between Hooksburg and Zanesville, where there is but 
one to-day, The price of salt reached $3.00 per barrel, most 
of which was shipped up stream; much of it by smaller steam 
boats, called “Propellers,” which were of canal size, 14 by 80 
feet, and heavy carriers on account of their large cargo box and 
their depth of hold, about 500 barrels being their capacity. The 
principal reason for shipping with boats of this class was that the 
larger boats could not pass up through the canal at Zanesville, 
which the salt must do, in order to reach the railroad without 
transfer. 

After the close of the Civil War, quite a business was started 
by one of these propellers, called the “Barnhart,” which towed 
a canal-boat of her own size, called the “Tipton Slasher,” making 
regular trips between Port Harmar, at the mouth of the Muskin- 
gum and Cleveland via Ohio Canal and this river, carrying cedar 
logs on her south-bound trips to the large bucket factories, then 
cperating at Point Harmar. On her return trips, salt was taken 
to Cleveland. Transient boats made many trips on this route, 
bringing down iron-ore from Lake Superior region, for points on 
the Ohio, between Marietta and Cincinnati. Lake ice was also 
taken to Ohio river towns in this manner, there being no ice plants 
thought of at that time. I have known boats to pass south twice 
without going north on the Muskingum. 

The Parkersburg packets were now carrying tobacco, wool 
and live stock to Parkersburg, where it was re-shipped east by 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. In 1860, an oil excitement struck 
this locality, which gave an impetus to business on the river. Oil 
refineries were built — one at McConnelsville, one at Windsor and 
‘another at Beverly, and several at Marietta. There was then no 
net-work of pipe line over the country, so all crude oil must reach 
the refineries by river, or by teams, from the local fields. Steam- 
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boats carried crude oil in barrels for a time, but soon the local oil 
fields failed to furnish enough for so many refineries, and the flat- 
boats did service again in carrying bulk oil from the Pennsylvania 
oil fields, leaving the refined oil for the steamboats for a time only, 
when “Mr. Flat-boat” took it also, distributing it along the Ohio 
river, as far south as Cincinnati. I must now relate my exper- 
ience on trips of this kind, in order to show how much work had 
to be done to reach Cincinnati. This was in 1864, when two 
trips, in close succession, were made — one of them with two boats 
lashed — the other with a single boat, the Ohio being low in both 
cases. In the pools, as the river is called between islands, there 
was no current scarcely, so we must pull headway, wishing for 
an island-chute so we might rest while the current would carry 
us along ; but when the swift places were reached we usually went 
a-ground, good and hard; then we would wish to be in the pool 
again! Sometimes we would a-ground so hard that the boat 
would show out ten inches below the water-line. Then we would 
unload the oil out of one boat — in case we had two — into the 
other (there was no trouble about her carrying it, as both had 
good foundations). In this way, one boat could be freed and 
dropped down in deep water ; then we would build a boom, a frame 
work, to keep the barrels from separating, and cast the barrels 
into the river, inside the boom, continuing this until! the second 
boat would float. Frequently the barrels themselves were 
a-ground when inside the boom, but this did not interfere with 
their navigation, as the strong current would roll them on their 
bottom, and when over the bar, we would transfer them to the 
boats again, unless another shoal place was near when they re- 
mained in the bottom until it would be passed. Two transfers 
of this kind were made on one of these trips, and one on the other. , 
As the price of carbon oil, at that time, was so much more than 
to-day, I must say that it was 85 to go cts. per gallon, by the 
barrel. 

During the rebellion many soldiers were transported down 
the Muskingum and some of the steamboats from this river were 
pressed into the government service and taken to the Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. Having mentioned several classes of 
boats we must not omit the gunboat which did service on the 
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Muskingum. When Gen. John Morgan made his memorable 
raid through Ohio, the side-wheel Str. Jesse Edington was then 
our ferry boat between McConnelsville and Malta. In a hurried 
manner she was transformed into a gun-boat, her principal gun 
being our old Fourth of July cannon. As Morgan was expected 
to cross the Muskingum at Eagleport (where he did), the gun- 
boat with a crew and several gunners started for the scene of 
action. On their way up the river the several gunners proceeded 
to load the principal gun to kill and cripple, using some powder 
and much scrap-iron, and on arriving at Eagleport, they found 
that Morgan had crossed the river and gone. The gun-boat re- 
turned, and on her way down the river, it was decided to discharge 
their principal gun, which was mounted about midship. After 
the smoke had cleared away it Was found that the gun came as 
near going overboard at the stern as the scrap-iron did at the 
bow. This can be explained by the load being nearly as heavy 
as the gun, consequently the gun shot away from the load instead 
of the load shooting out of the gun. However this gives us one 
gun-boat in service on the Muskingum. 

In March, 1866, one of the finest steam boats that ever before 
or since navigated this river, was completed and brought into 
service between Parkersburg and Zanesville. This boat the Car- 
rie Brooks was built by the Darlingtons of Zanesville. They hav- 
ing sold the Jonas Powell, had neglected their trade while building 
the new boat and a Portsmouth built boat, the D. M. Sechler, had 
taken charge. So when the Carrie Brooks was ready to enter 
the trade, so, also, was the Sechler ready to remain. A most 
lively opposition ensued. These boats seemed to make no effort 
to do business. The only desire of each apparently, was to pass 
up and down the river ahead of the other. I have known these 
boats to arrive at McConnelsville at 6:00 a. m., which was about 
the time they should have left Marietta. In 1863. Capt. Monroe 
Ayres, of Zanesville, who then owned and ran the Str. Emma 
Graham in the Pittsburg and Zanesville trade, transformed a 
model barge into a side-wheel steam boat and established a trade 
between McConnelsville and Zanesville, the Str. Falcon making 
daily trips, where she continued for about one year, when she 
was sold and left the river.— The Str. Zanesville, Capt. Wm. 
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Davis, which had been making three trips per week between 
McConnelsville and Dresden, now dropped into the place made 
vacant by the sale of the Falcon. This place has been continually 
filled up to and including the present, the Str. Valley Gem now 
filling the place. 

Since the beginning of navigation on the Muskingum by 
steamboats, disasters have been few and the loss of life small, 
comparatively speaking. The first accident of a serious nature 
was the disastrous explosion of the Str. Buckeye Belle, which 
occurred in the head of the Beverly canal on March 12, 1852, 
when 26 lives were lost. The Buckeye Belle was one of the few 
side-wheel boats to ply on the Muskingum, as the width of the 
locks, 36 feet, was not sufficient to allow proper width of hull, 
after deducting the necessary space occupied by the two wheels. 
Stern-wheel boats were preferable. -At the time of the explosion, 
the boat was engaged in carrying the U. S. mail between New- 
port, on the Ohio, sixteen miles above Marietta, and Zanesville. 
The Str. Dan Converse was also engaged in this trade on alter- 
nate days, but just prior to the explosion of the Belle, had been 
succeeded by the Allegheny Clipper. It is said that these boats 
made this run in daylight. This seems rather remarkable, as 
with all the improvements in steam boats, their engines, boilers 
and other apparatus, boats of to-day could do no better. A sin- 
gular coincidence was fhe sinking of the Dan Converse, a short 
distance below Pittsburg on the day previous to the destruction 
of the Belle and at about the same hour. The late R. L. Morris, 
of this place, was a passenger on the Converse at the time of the 
sinking, and on his return found navigation obstructed at Bev- 
erly by the wreck of the Buckeye Belle. Therefore he walked 
to McConnelsville, arriving in time to officiate as pall bearer at 
the funeral of Milton Whissen, one of the victims of the explosion. 

It is rather remarkable that 27 years elapsed before another 
serious accident occurred on the Muskingum. Not until Febru- 
ary 15, 1879, when the Str. L. C. McCormick exploded her boilers, 
near the foot of Dana’s Island, where she sank. One body, that 
of the fireman, was never seen or heard of, and this was the only 
life lost by accident. Several were scalded, but none seriously. — 
Capt. I. N. Hook took charge of the wreck, raised the hull so far 
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as to recover her machinery, which was placed on the Str. Gen. 
H. F. Devol, which was immediately built by the owners of the 
Str. McCormick. The hull was then let go when she sank again 
and was abandoned. 

We will now mention a few minor casualties of later date. 
On June 11th, 1886, the Str. Lizzie Cassel struck an obstruction 
in backing out of Taylorsville canal. This was not known at the 
time, as the timbers of the stern rake were so old and rotten that 
no shock was felt by any of the crew, consequently she filled with 
water without warning. ‘The first intimation of anything going 
wrong was the wheeler revolving slower than usual. The mate 
then went below to investigate and did not return. The pilot 
thought best to go ashore and see what the trouble was, but on 
pulling down toward shore the boat careened and the tale was 
told. She soon sank, the water coming just high enough to ex- 
tinguish the fire in the furnace and drown some hogs. This 
accident was not serious, as the boat was raised in ten days, 
docked and continued in service. The George Strecker burned 
at Beverly in 1887. This occurred at night in port when no 
passengers were aboard. The S$. R. VanMetre burned at Lowell 
in 1889. Both belonged to one man, Capt. Stowe, of Beverly. 
Each was a total loss. The most singular thing in the estimation 
of the writer is the fact that in all the vears since the river has 
been improved, no steam boat has ever accidentally gone over 
a dam, notwithstanding many a close call is remembered. 

In conclusion I might mention the steamboating of to-day 
in comparison with the foregoing. One would imagine that with 
the river in the hands of the general government whereby it is 
kept in good repair and nothing to interfere with navigation, 
except ice in the winter season, and occasionally high water, 
that boating would be a good business, especially when no tolls 
are collected, as was the case when the improvement was gov- 
erned by the state. But with all such advantages, we find but 
three boats which attempt to run regularly — the Str. Sonoma, 
daily between Beverly and Marietta, the Str. Valley Gem, daily 
between McConnelsville and Zanesville, and the Str. Lorena, 
weekly between Zanesville and Pittsburg. The latter is laid up 
much of the summer season on account of low water in the Ohio. 
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Such changes have taken place, that in order to make business, 
the owners frequently buy the larger part of the cargo in going 
out of the Muskingum, which consists of produce and live stock 
and poultry. 

In conclusion, | must say that no improvement in boating 
on the Muskingum can be looked for until the advent of a 
water way from Lake Erie to the Ohio river via the Muskin- 
gum, the initial steps of which were taken as early as 1838. A 
recent appropriation of $200,000, with a string to it, was made 
by the state for the purpose of reclaiming the practically aban- 
doned Ohio Canal. If this appropriation should become available 
and the Ohio Canal made navigable again, together with the 
improvement of the Ohio, which is now under way, and the 
“on to Cairo” movement with g foot which is sure to come, some 
of us may live to see the Muskingum a national water way of 
vast importance. ; 











DARNELL’S LEAP FOR LIFE. 


It will be recollected by students of history that in the year 
1778, during the Revolution, Daniel Boone, with twenty-seven 
others was taken prisoner in Kentucky and brought to Old 
Town, or Old Chillicothe, as the Shawanese called it. Through 
the influence of Hamilton, the British Governor, Boone with ten 
of his party was taken to Detroit, while the remaining seventeen 
prisoners were left with their savage captors. Among the latter 
number was a man whose name is supposed to have been Darnell. 
Brave as a lion and cunning as a fox, he resolved to try and effect 
his escape. One night, how it is not for us to say, he found 
himself in a wood northwest of Clifton. Beneath the branches 
of a monarch of the forest, he paused to recruit his strength when 
daylight suddenly burst upon him. Not seeming to comprehend 
his dangerous situation, he did not move, but coolly took a piece 
of pemmican from his pouch and began to devour it. He was 
not unarmed, for he had stolen his rifle and hunting accoutre- 
ments from his captors. 

The pemmican had scarcely been devoured when the noise 
occasioned by the breaking of a twig assailed his ears. His 
backwoods learning at once told him that a human foot had 
broken the twig, and in an instant he was on his feet. Turning 
and looking in the direction of the noise he saw several Indians 
hid behind the trees. He knew they were Shawanese and there- 
fore his bitterest enemies. What should he do? The redskins 
were in his very path and to attempt to get beyond them was to 
court death by their tomahawks or the terrible stake. Flight 
seemed the only alternative — flight in a direction directly oppo- 
site to the course he had marked out. The savages remained be- 
hind the trees intensely watching the white man’s movements. 
They could have brought him down with a bullet, but such was 
not their intention. They wanted him to die by fire in their 
village. For a minute he surveyed his perilous position and then 
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tightened the buckskin belt he wore. I will run he cried, and if 
they catch me they must stir their stumps well. He was no mean 
runner and no sooner had he started forward than the Indians 
sprang from behind the trees and started in swift pursuit. The 
course of the prisoner lay toward the Miami, and the gorge 
through which it flows. Suddenly he veered to the left and quick- 
ened his rapid pace for the savages were gaining ground. He 
had miscalculated their speed and endurance and now feared that 
they would soon overtake him. Presently he heard the roar of 
the falls and he veered still further to the left. His present course 
would take him to the falls, and the Shawanese sent their best 
runners to head him off. But he did not maintain his present path 
far, but veered again and ran straight forward. An ash tree, 
which he had marked with his hatchet several years before stood 
near the edge of the cliff a short distance below the falls, and it 
now lay directly in his path. Suddenly the hunter looked back 
at his pursuers. They numbered six in all, and were headed 
by Shawanese of no mean distinction. “I believe I can camp 
Little Fox,’’ mutters the hunter as he examined the priming of his 
gun. The priming was in proper. condition and he suddenly 
paused near a tree which stood on what is now the road leading 
from Clifton to Yellow Springs. He boldly faced his pursuers 
and threw his rifle to his shoulder. Little Fox saw that the wea- 
pon was directed to his breast and tried to shelter himself behind 
a tree. But alas; he was too late, for the rifle cracked and the 
Shawanese had lost a valuable chief. The prisoner smiled at the 
effect of his shot, but did not reload for with hideous yells the 
_ remaining five had darted forward to avenge the death of their 
leader. Directly before Darnell lay the gorge and from bank 
to bank it was fully thirty feet. Cedars and bushes» grew along 
the edge of the cliff, while far below it rolled the historic Miami, 
white with foam from the falls. The hunter was not ignorant of 
all these facts for he had visited the spot before, and it was photo- 
graphed on his mind. He knew the foolhardiness of an attempt 
to leap the gorge, and that almost certain death awaited him on 
the rocky bed of the Miami, but these thoughts did not arrest his 
progress. He had determined to make the leap and nothing in 
the world could have changed his mind. And then the thought 
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of a lingering death at the stake urged him on. Better, he mur- 
mured to die on the bed of the Miami, than at the stake in Old 
Chillicothe. Ina moment he had passed the ash tree which stands 
to this day a witness of the daring deed we are relating, and 
the next he had actually leaped from the limestone cliff. He had 
not miscalculated the distance, nor permitted a nerve to remain 
inactive, every one had been strained for the feat. A moment 
the brave fellow was in mid-air, and then he grasped a bush on 
the opposite side of the gorge. With great exertion he drew 
himself up on terra firma and sprang forward again. But he 
had no need to exert himself longer for the pursuit was ended. 
The Shawanese had reached the cliff and were gazing, lost in 
amazement upon the scene of the white man’s daring deed and his 
form which was disappearing among the trees. “He is more 
than pale face,” said one of the Indians; “he is under the pro- 
tection of the great spirit, for pale face nor Indian could never 
jump across the Chekemeameesepe. Let us no longer pursue 
a spirit. We will never look upon his like again this side of the 
dark river and the happy hunting grounds. Braves, back to your 
village.” In silence the savages retraced their steps and told to 
their wondering people the story of the most daring feat ever 
recorded. The white pioneers could scarcely believe it, but they 
afterwards heard it from the lips of Darnell himself. 

And now, reader, if it is ever your pleasure to visit the 
mountain gorge referred to in this narrative, do not forget to 
view the scene of the hunter’s leap, which is a few feet to. the 
right of the ash standing near the Clifton and Yellow Springs 
road, a short distance below the falls. 














SONG WRITERS OF OHIO. 


TWO SONGS INSPIRED IN OHIO. 
BY C. B. GALBREATH. 


While much has been said and written of the achievements 
of Ohio’s men, the public has not fully appreciated, perhaps, the 
extent of the influence of the gifted women of the state. This 
is due, doubtless, to the fact that this influence is often exerted 
in ways somewhat obscure and indirect. A gifted woman, of 
course, is a creature of physical and intellectual beauty, endued 
with the power to lift man to the heights of fame or drive him 
to despair and — poetry. The lovers of song owe something to 
Lorena and that other Ohio maiden with the eyes of “delicious 
blue.” 

COATES KINNEY. 
Author of “Rain on the Roof.” 


A few months ago a stranger in Cincinnati might have met 
on one of the streets of that city a man in civilian dress with 
the martial bearing and elastic step of an officer temporarily off 
duty. The only evidence of ad- 
vanced age was hair and beard of im- 
maculate white. 

Such was Coates Kinney to the 
world,—a militant spirit with much 
qf the exclusiveness and taciturnity 
that belong to the professional war- 
rior. Such he was by nature and 
education. By birth a Puritan and by 
happy chance a disciple of Horace 
Mann, he was in walk and conversa- 
tion something of an aristocrat. But 
like his famous preceptor, he was not 
to be judged by the austerity of his 
manners or the rigidity of his classic 
standards. At heart he was tenderly affectionate. The inner 
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man, as revealed by his writings, was thoroughly democratic and 
humanitarian. 

In his ideal social state, man was dominant by intellectual 
prowess alone. In the language of Caius Marius his question 
was ever, “What can make a difference between one man and 
another but the qualities of the mind?” In the rising power of 
wealth, he saw the supreme menace to the Republic. He had 
ambitions in the direction of the public service, but “practical 
politics” were not to his liking. He had small patience with 
apologies for modern commercialism. Corruption felt the rapier 
thrust of his scathing denunciation. 

Though born in New York, he reached manhood in Ohio. 
To the state of his adoption he was passionately devoted, and 
with it he was identified throughout his literary career. 

To be chronologically and biographically specific, Coates 
Kinney was born at Kinney’s Corners, Yates Co., N. Y., Novem- 
ber 24, 1826. He came with his parents, Giles and Myra (Cor- 
nell) Kinney, to Ohio in 1840, and later taught school in Warren 
and Logan counties. While in the latter he studied law in the 
office of Judge Lawrence, at Bellefontaine, and for a time edited 
the West Liberty Banner. In 1849, he wrote his famous lyric, 
Rain on the Roof. Later he was admitted to the bar in Cincinnati. 
He spent one year in Antioch College, but was not graduated. 
After resigning a professorship in Judson College, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., he returned to Ohio to become associate editor of the Genius 
of the West, a literary magazine founded by Howard Durham. 
William T. Coggeshall succeeded Durham in the partnership. 
Elected captain of a local company at the breaking out of the 
Civil War, Kinney, on the recommendation of Salmon P. Chase, 
was appointed paymaster with the rank of major. After four 
years’ service, he was retired with the brevet of lieutenant-colonel. 
Before entering the service he was editor of the Xenia News. 
After the war, he edited the Xenia Torchlight, and wrote for 
the Cincinnati Times and the Ohio State Journal. In 1884 he 
became chief owner and editor of the Globe Republic of Spring- 
field, Ohio. He served one term in the state senate and was an 
unsuccessful candidate for nomination to congress. He was 
twice married. A wife and three daughters survive. 
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While he wrote much prose, he is best known and will be 
longest remembered as a poet. He left three books of verse, 
“Keeuka,” “Lyrics of the Ideal and the Real,” and “Mists of 
Fire.” One of his earliest compositions, written fifty years before 
the publication of his last volume, was the well-known and ever 
popular song, Rain on the Roof. Fortunately he has left a record 
of the circumstances under which it was written. It was com- 
posed while he was visiting his old home at Spring Valley, 
Greene Co., O. In a letter to his friend, Dr. Wm. H. Ven- 
able, he says: 


“T slept one night next the roof in the little farm cottage which 
our folks lived in, and which has since been torn away and replaced. In 
the evening there came up a gentle rain, which pattered on the shingle 
roof, two or three feet above my head, all the part of the night during 
which I was awake. Here I lay and conceived the lyric, and then went 
to sleep. It haunted me the next day, which was bright and green, and 
glorious; and, on a walk from Spring Valley down to Mt. Holly — 
three miles— where I went to visit my uncle’s folks, I composed most 
of the poem, finishing it the same afternoon during a sequestration of 
myself and a ramble in the woods just adjoining the town — woods now 
long since cleared away. It was the easiest production I ever wrote. 
It cost me no labor. 


“T sent it to the Great West, which was then edited by the novelist 

of Indians, Emerson Bennett. I was personally acquainted with Bennett, 
and he knew me as a writer, for I had contributed to a little literary 
paper of his. It was so long before the poem appeared that I had given 
it up as unaccepted. But finally it did appear, September 22, 1849. 
I learned later, from E. Penrose Jones, who was publisher of the Great 
West, that the poem escaped oblivion through an accidental discovery of 
his. He was looking through Bennett’s rejected manuscript drawer, and 
found it. Bennett had thought it not quite up to the standard of 
Indian-novelist literature, and had tossed it into that drawer.” 


The song as it appears in the second edition of his poem is. 
as follows: 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. 


When the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres 

And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 
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What a bliss to press the pillow 
Of a cottage-chamber bed 

And lie listening to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead! 


Every tinkle on the shingles * 
Has an echo in the heart; 
And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start, 
And a thousand recollections 
Weave their air-threads into woof, 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. | 


Now in memory comes my mother, 
As she used in years agone, 

To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she leit them till the dawn: 

O! I feel her fond look on me 
As I list to this refrain 

Which is played upon the shingles 
3y the patter of the rain. 


Then my little seraph-sister, 
With her wings and waving hair, 
And her star-eyed cherub brother — 
A serene angelic pair — 
Glide around my wakeful pillow, 
With their praise or mild reproof, 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft rain on the roof. 


And another comes, to thrill me 
With her eyes’ delicious blue; 
And I mind not, musing on her, 
That her heart was all untrue: 
I remember but to love her 
With a passion kin to pain, 
And my heart’s quick pulses quiver 
To the patter of the rain. 4 


Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 

In the soul’s mysterious fountains, 

Whence the tears of rapture well, 
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As that melody of Nature, 
That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
3y the patter of the rain. 


The poem as here presented contains a number of verbal 
variations from the original. The most of them were made by 
the author in his later years. There is no change in sentiment, 
however. 

Much has been written in praise of this lyric. A production 
so perfectly rhythmical, so full of tender sentiment and so expres- 
sive of the emotions of the universal heart, was, of course, soon 
set to music. For it a number of appropriate melodies have been 
composed. 


. 


Who was the maid that thrilled him “with her eyes’ delicious 
blue?” Local tradition has no definite answer, and of course the 
Colonel was too gallant to tell. Many of his earlier poems glow 
with the Sappho flame and reveal the fact that he felt the tender 
passion whose power it is the especial mission of the poet to ex- 
press. 

Another song, written, as will be seen, to the tune of John 
Brown's Body lies Mouldering in the Grave, celebrated the lib- 
eration of the bondsmen: 


FREEDMEN’S BATTLE HYMN. 


O, to the Lord be glory! halleluiah to the Lord! 
He hath stricken off our shackles and hath given us the sword 
To do the righteous judgmept of his everlasting Word, 
As we go marching on. 
Glory, glory Halleluiah! 


We had waited for his token of deliverance so long 
That we feared he had forgotten our two hundred years of wrong; 
But at last we hear his signal in the battle-bugle’s song, 

As we go marching on. 


Ho! fathers, brothers, slaving in the cotton and the corn! 

O! wives and daughters wishing that ye never had been born! 

We are your armed redeemers, and we lead the hope-forlorn, 
As we go marching on. 
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For God hath made this people by the light of battle see 

That death is on the Nation if the bond do not go free — 

That by the sword of Freedmen shall the land regenerate be; 
And we go marching on. 


Then watch and pray, dear kindred — when ye hear the battle-cry 
Look for Freedom’s Dark Crusaders where the Union—banners fly, 
And to the Lord give glory! for his kingdom cometh nigh, 
As we go marching on. 
Glory, glory Halleluiah! 


No adequate sketch of the life and work of Kinney has yet 
been written. He breathed his last in Cincinnati, January 25, 
1904. Except in the local papers, slight mention was made of 
his demise. In the obituary notices of the reference year books 
his name seldom appears. This accident recalls the well-known 
line of his early poem: 


Our graves are leveled soon, and we on earth forgot. 


But as Julian Hawthorne declared, “What Kinney has written 
will live.” Among the “heroes of the pen” he has a place. With- 
out intending to do so, he long ago declared his own title to 
victor over time: 
Hurra for the true! of old or new, 
Who heroes lived or fell — 
Thermopylae’s immortal few! 
Hurra for the Switzer Tell! 
Upvoice to sky the brave Gracchi! 
Hurra for the Pole and the Hun! 
For the men who made the Great July! 
Hurra for Washington! 
Yet old Time Past wouid triumph at last — 
But hurra, and hurra again, 
For the heroes who triumph over Time! 
The Heroes of the Pen. 


H. D. L. WEBSTER, 


Author of “Lorena.” 


About sixty years ago a young man came from the state of 
‘Connecticut and enrolled in the Collegiate Institute of Columbus, 
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O., one of the schools of higher learning that in a comparatively 
brief time rose, flourished and passed away. With fair intellectual 
capacity, a warm heart and a buoyant, optimistic spirit, he pur- 
sued his studies with zeal and entered with zest into the innocent 
diversions of the little circle of self-dependent students among 
whom his lot was cast. Like many a youth thus environed, in 
his more serious moments he had visions of the future and the 
part that he was to play in life’s drama. Air-castles he built, 
but they did not rise to the regions of the unattainable. His am- 
bition was rational and altogether worthy. He hoped to become 
a minister in the Universalist church. 


For his chosen calling he seemed peculiarly fitted. To the 
qualities already enumerated were added a fine presence and a 
pleasing address. His was the gift of eloquence, and the well- 
rounded periods and glowing metaphors that fell from his lips 
as he bore the message of salvation to all mankind made him 
friends even among those who had no sympathy with the distinc- 
tive tenets of his faith. 

Soon after entering upon the active duties of the ministry, 
he was called to the little church at Zanesville. The leading 
spirit of the congregation there was a wealthy manufacturer. 
His liberal contributions were its main support. He was capti- 
vated by the brilliant young minister. He felt that the cause 
to which he was ardently devoted and to which he had given 
freely of his means was about to be substantially advanced in 
the community. Outside of the pulpit the gifted young advo- 
cate soon became a favorite with his people. His broad sympa- 
thies, love of nature, poetic temperament and conversational 
powers made him a welcome guest wherever he went. The door 
of his patron, the wealthy manufacturer, was of course open to 
him. Young Paul Vanet was happy. The people were coming 
out in large numbers to hear his sermons. The congregation 
was more than satisfied. The future was crescent with hope. 

The church had a choir. The purpose of this desirable 
accessory is the dispensation of harmony. It is sometimes inti- 





*Rev. H. D. L. Webster. The pseudonym Paul Vane is used in 
this sketch because it is assumed by Webster himself in one of his songs. 


- 
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mated that the thing dispensed so freely often does not rule the 
band of sweet singers. Hence, occasional discords that are mat- 
ters of serious concern to the good minister and officers of the 
‘church. Paul Vane was fortunate in his choir. The members 
were congenial as well as musical. Among them was a young 
lady with sweet and cultivated voice, the beautiful Lorena’, sis- 
ter to the wife of the chief pillar of the church. By degrees the 
young minister became conscious of her presence there. 

Sometimes in his pulpit when words responsive to this 
thought flowed freely and held in magic thrall his delighted audi- 
tors, he somehow felt the spell of two lustrous eyes from the 
direction of the choir, which on meeting his own modestly re- 
treated behind long, downcast lashes that but revealed more 
clearly the secret they sought to hide. In the language of one 
who knew her then, “She was nineteen, short in stature and 
petite, with blue eyes, light brown hair, and features that took 
hold upon ‘the poetry of heaven.’’’ Small wonder that she lin- 
gered in his thoughts as he walked to his humble rooms alone. 

It followed as a matter of course that his calls were more 
frequent at the residence of his wealthy parishioner. Church 
business of the most trivial character took on new importance 
and was the occasion of numerous visits to the mansion. At 
such times he was almost certain to meet Lorena. If she learned 
to recognize his approaching step, in spite of her modest nature 
she did not flee. The two became good friends. Sometimes they 
walked with companions to view nature on the beautiful banks 
of the Muskingum. Sometimes they wandered forth oblivious 
to all things except the blessed thought that they were alone. 

Had the stream of affection moved joyfully on to the ocean 
of connubial bliss, this chapter of romantic history would never 
have been written. But smiling fortune gradually took on the 
sterner form of relentless fate. Lorena, as we have already inti- 
mated, had a sister, an elder sister. 

The wife of the manufacturer, at least so runs the testimony 
of the friends of Paul Vane —and the relatives of Lorena are 
as she saw the friendship of the two ripen 





silent on the subject 





* Her real name was Miss Ella Blocksom. 
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into fonder attachment, became seriously concerned. The young 
minister with his attractive personality did not fit into the future 
that she had planned for her beautiful and accomplished sister. 
The salary that he could command in any denomination must 
be meager. Especially would that be true of the Universalist 
church whose membership was comparatively small. Judged 
by financial and other standards, she herself had made a most 
fortunate matrimonial venture. She desired as much for her 
sister. Paul Vane did not meet the requirements. The union 
must be averted. . 

The view of the elder sister was gradually unfolded to the 
youthful Lorena. One writer tells us that she was not only 
poetical and romantic but indecisive and submissive. However 
that may be, it seems that after many tears and vain regrets she 
saw that she and Paul must part. 

The day of separation came. It was a cloudless Sabbath 
in May. After church they together slowly ascended the hill’ 
and lingered in the gathering twilight. Of that evening Paul 
wrote in after years: 


’Twas flowery May 
When up the hilly slope we climbed 
To watch the dying of the day 
And hear the distant church bells chimed. 


In the gathering darkness he learned his fate. On the fol- 
lowing day they parted forever. In a letter of farewell, Lorena, 
among other things, wrote: “If we try, we may forget.” 

The young minister’s position was no longer tenable. He 
could not look for inspiration to the choir. He could not continue 
to be dependent upon his present source of support. He re- 
signed and disappeared from the scene of his triumph and de- 
feat. 

For the dear sakes of all lovers of eternal constancy in af- 
fairs of the heart, it would be gratifying to relate that the twain 





*Some writers state the reference is to Putnam Hill, but it was 
probably Hamline Hill, now thickly covered with houses. On this eminence 
the home of the wealthy manufacturer still stands. 

Vol. XIV.— 29. 
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pined away under the weight of their affliction, or lived to old 
age nor found in other lives a comfort for the aching void that 
followed separation. Such tragedies there have been outside of 
the realm of fiction, but stern history must here record a dif- 
ferent sequel. 

About the “Town of Zane,” matters resumed their normal 
sway. The young minister’s place was filled in the pulpit. The 
sun declined as in days gone by. The seasons came and went. 
In due time a brilliant young lawyer of moderate means but high 
ambitions and qualities that even then held forth the promise 
of the ermine that he later wore, led the blushing Lorena to the * 
altar. 

The years rolled by. Where was Paul Vane? Through the 
silence that had closed between him and his former world there 
came at times a vague rumor that in the far west he was trying 
“to forget.” 

In the year 1860, when the voice of discord was loud in 
the land and opposing hosts were marshalling for the fray, a 
sentimental song appeared that became quite popular. It was 
sung throughout the United States and in England. It became 
a favorite in the camps of the Union and the Confederate armies. 
The words ran as follows: 


LORENA. 


The years creep slowly*by, Lorena; 
The snow is on the grass again; 
The sun’s low down the sky, Lorena, 
The frost is where the flowers have been. 
But the heart throbs on as warmly now 
As when the summer days were nigh; 
Oh! the sun can never dip so low 
Adown affection’s cloudless sky. 


A hundred months have passed, Lorena, 
Since last I held that hand in mine, 

And felt the pulse beat fast, Lorena, 
Though mine beat faster far than thine; 

A hundred months —’twas flowery May, 
When up that hilly slope we climbed 

To watch the dying of the day 
And hear the distant church bells chimed. 
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We loved each other then, Lorena, 

More than we ever cared to tell; 
And what we might have been, Lorena, 
Had but our lovings prospered well. 

But then ’tis past, the years are gone, 
I'll not call up their shadowy forms; 

I’ll say to them — lost years sleep on — 

. Sleep on, nor heed life’s pelting storms. 


‘Che story of the past, Lorena, 
Alas! I care not to repeat; 

The hopes that could not last, Lorena, 
They lived, but only lived to cheat. 

I would not cause e’en one regret 
To rankle in your bosom now; 

For “if we try, we may forget,” 
Were words of thine long years ago. 


Yes, these were words of thine, Lorena, 
They burn within my memory yet; 
They touched some tender chord, Lorena, 
That thrills and trembles with regret. 
’Twas not thy woman’s heart that spoke — 
Thy heart was always true to me; 

A duty, stern and pressing, broke 
The tie that linked my soul to thee. 


It matters little now, Lorena, 
The past is in the eternal past; 
Our heads will soon lie low, Lorena, 
Life’s tide is ebbing out so fast. 
There is a future! Oh, thank God! 
Of life, this is so small a part! 
’Tis dust to dust beneath the sod; 
But there — up there, ’tis heart to heart. 


7 


Paul Vane had broken the long silence. On the frontier 
among the primeval solitudes, he did not “forget.” He sought 
and found relief in poetry. According to his own testimony, 
one hundred months after the rending of ties that bound fond 
hearts the touching ballad was written. Two or three years 
later the manuscript was given to a musical composer who pub- 
lished it to the world. In the original the name Bertha was used 
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where Lorena now appears. The change was made at the sug- 
gestion of the composer. 

The song was on the way to fame before Lorena recognized 
it as a message to her. Three years after its publication appeared 
another song, Lorena’s reply: 


PAUL VANE. 


The years are creeping slowly by, dear Paul, 
The winters come and go; 

The wind sweeps past with mournful cry, dear Paul, 
And pelts my face with snow. 

But there’s no snow upon the heart, dear Paul, 
’Tis summer always there; 

Those early loves throw sunshine over all 
And sweeten memories dear. 


i thought it easy to forget, dear Paul, 
Life glowed with youthful hope; 

The glorious future gleamed yet, dear Paul 
And bade us clamber up. 

They frowning said, “It must not — cannot be; 
Break now the hopeless bands!” 

And, Paul, you know how well that bitter day 
I bent to their commands. 


I’ve kept you ever in my heart, dear Paul, 
Through years of good and ill; 

Our souls could not be torn apart, dear Paul, 
They’re bound together still. 

I never knew how dear you were to me, 
Till I was left alone; 

I thought my poor, poor heart would break, the day 
They told me you were gone. 


Perhaps we'll never, never meet, dear Paul, 
Upon this earth again; 

But there, where happy angels greet, dear Paul, 
You'll meet Lorena there. 

Together up the ever shining way 
We'll press with hoping heart — 

Together through the bright eternal day, 
And nevermore to part. 
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Strange to relate, the reply was written by none other than 
Paul Vane himself. The first song had been a financial success, 
and as no reply was forthcoming from the fair occasion of the 
effusion the minister penned these verses. 


The whole affair had been discussed pro and con by experts 
in such matters, but they have arrived at no substantial agree- 
ment. One insists that the writer of the song should have as- 
sumed the name of Vain, as he verifies the opinion of the satirist 
that wounded love is largely a matter of personal vanity. An- 
other declares that he chose the correct orthography, as he was 
blown about pretty freely by the winds of time. In support of 
this view, the fact is pointed out that he himself, like Lorena, 
found consolation in matrimony. To the suggestion that regard 
for the first lady of his choice should have prevented him from 
pouring forth former woes into the ears of the world, a third 
expert replies that after the cruel experience through which he 
passed it was perfectly right for him to cry aloud to all who 
cared to listen. Paul has also been accused of being a bit insincere 
— of playing to the galleries. To this a clerical gentleman takes 
partial exception. ‘Ministers,’ he declares, “seldom play to the 
galleries, because they rarely have them; and when they do, the 
galleries are not well patronized.” The historian must therefore 
leave this delicate question where he found it. 

The song, though in large measure displaced by later favor- 
ites, is still sung and enjoyed. Because it was written, many a 
lady has borne and will yet bear the euphonious name, Lorena. 
The beautiful air was composed by J. P. Webster, who, by the 
way, was not related to the author of the words. Pathos and 
rhythm and music will perpetuate the ballad and the story of its 
inspiration. 

Paul Vane was fairly prosperous and happy in the West. 
From Racine, Wis., he moved to Neenah in the same state, 
where in the latter seventies he edited a paper, the Neenah 
Gazette. But in the midst of business cares and other diversions 
he did not wholly “forget.” As late as 1882 he wrote to a friend 
in Zanesville, and referring to his sad experience there said: “I 
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doubt if all the dark lines are erased from my heart yet.” Some 
years ago he died.’ His wife still lives in the city of Chicago. 

The young lawyer who won the hand of Lorena rose rapidly 
in his profession. His home for many years was in Ironton, O. 
He was finally elected Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. He 
died full of honors, admired and universally respected, March 2, 
1887. 

In the city of Zanesville, surrounded by the scenes of her 

girlhood days, still lives Lorena in her widowed age. The hill 
that she climbed in the flowery May of long ago is now hidden 
from sight by the intrusive growth of the flourislring city. Of 
her little family, she alone remains. The sun is slowly declining 
toward life’s quiet twilight. 
. Still flows as of old the Muskingum, turbid and historic. 
The changing panorama of its banks has sometimes led the ad- 
miring stranger to exclaim, “The Hudson of the middle west.” 
Through these scenes a steamer comes and goes, laden at times 
with joyous throngs in holiday attire. There is laughter and 
music and song. And the vessel that wends her way over the 
rippling waters bears right proudly a name forever linked with 
the river — Lorena. 





*Rev. H. D. L. Webster was born at Stamford, Conn., August 
29, 1824. He was educated in Columbus, O.; preached at Zanesville, 
O.; left the latter city about 1848; was married February 14, 1850 
to Sarah L. Willmot; to them two children were born, both of whom 
are still living. After the death of his first wife he married Mary M. 
Skinner at Racine, Wis., December 31, 1867; to them were born 
two children, one of whom is still living. Rev. Webster commenced 
preaching at the age of twenty-two years. He was well liked as a 
minister and thoroughly devoted to his work. He organized the first 
Universalist society at Tarpon Springs, Fla., and preached there without 
pay till his health began to fail. He died in Chicago, November 4, 1896. 














FAREWELL SONG OF THE WYANDOT INDIANS. 


JAMES RANKINS, UPPER SANDUSKY. 


[Mr. Emil Schlup, President of the Wyandot County Pioneer 
Association, is authority for the statement that Rev. James Wheeler, 
the resident missionary, preached the farewell sermon at the Old Mis- 
sion Church, Upper Sandusky, in the forepart of July, 1848, to the 
assembled Wyandot Indians. Squire John Greyeyes, a converted Wy- 
andot Indian, preached the sermon in the Wyandot language, which ser- 
mon was interpreted into the English language by John McIntyre Arm- 
strong. Many present were moved to tears when Greyeyes bade adieu 
to the surrounding scenes amid which his people had long lived. This 
pathetic event inspired the poet. The Wyandots, about seven hundred 
souls in number, left Upper Sandusky for the far west, July 11, 1848. 
— Epiror. | 


Adieu to the graves where my fathers now rest! 
For I must be going to the far distant west. 

I’ve sold my possessions; my heart fills with woe 
To think I must leave them, Alas! I must go. 


Farewell ye tall oaks in whose pleasant green shade 
In childhood I sported, in innocence played; 

My dog and my hatchet, my arrows and bow, 

Are still in remembrance, Alas! I must go. 


Adieu ye loved scenes, which bind me like chains, 
Where on my gay pony J chased o’er the plains. 

The deer and the turkey I tracked in the snow. 

But now I must leave them, Alas! I must go. 


Adieu to the trails which for many a year 

I traveled to spy the turkey and deer, 

The hills, trees and flowers that pleased me so 
I must now leave, Alas! I must go. 


Sandusky, Tymochtee, and Brokensword streams, 
Nevermore shall I see you except in my dreams, 
Adieu to the marshes where the cranberries grow 
O'er the great Mississippi, Alas! I must go. 

(443) 
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Adieu to the roads which for many a year 

I traveled each Sabbath the gospel to hear, 
The news was so joyful and pleased me so, 
From hence where I heard it, it grieves me to go. 


Farewell my white friends who first taught me to pray 
And worship my Savior and Maker each day. 

Pray for the poor native whose eyes overflow, 

With tears at our parting, Alas! I must go. 





NOTE-— HISTORICAL. 


In the excellent article “On the Origin of Ohio Place Names,” 
printed in the July issue of the Quarterly, there were a few slips 
which should be noted for correction. 

On page 277, “Loramie’s store was a noted landmark and 
appeared in all the treaties after 1769.’’ The store was burned 
in 1782 by General Clark’s men, and was never replaced. Subse- 
quent to 1769, three general treaties were made with the Indians; 
one at Fort McIntosh, in Western Pennsylvania, January 2tist, 
1785 ; one at Fort Harmar, near Marietta, January gth, 1789; one 
at Greenville, August 3, 1795. Only the last treaty mentions 
“Loramie’s.” The following is a part of the boundary named 
in that treaty: “Thence westerly to a fork of that branch of the 
Great Miami river running into the Ohio at or near which fork 
stood Loramie’s store.” The store “was fifteen miles up Lora- 
mie’s Creek, a branch of the Big Miami. The stream, the post- 
office at the mouth, and the Reservoir Shelby County, still bear 
his name” —so the article continues. There is no post-office 
within several miles of the mouth of the stream. The post-office 
“Loramie” is about 15 miles from the mouth of the stream, and 
is at the village of New Berlin, in the northwest corner of Shelby 
County. The position of Fort Laramie was fully discussed in 
this Quarterly about five years ago. It follows that the passage 
on page 279, wherein it is stated that the line from the Tuscar- 
awas runs “west to Loramie’s Store,” is wholly wrong. 
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Again, page 279. The French settlers did not locate at the 
mouth of the Scioto, but at Gallipolis. See Laws of the U. S., 
Vol. 2, page 503. 

On page 276 it is stated that Mount Logan is on Paint Creek. 
Mount Logan is on the east side of the Scioto, nearly two miles 
northeast of the Court House in Chillicothe, and is miles away 
from Paint Creek, which is west of the Scioto. 

Page 286. “College Hill is named from two colleges. Col- 
lege Corner with similar educational advantages has one Indiana 
and two Ohio counties cornering in it.” College Corner has no 
college at all, and it was given its name because it was located 
in the corner of the township which was given for the founding 
of Miami University. No Indiana county has a corner at this 
village. 

R. W. McFarcanp. 





ORIGIN OF THE PHRASE, “KEEP THE BALL 
ROLLING.” 


THOMAS J. BROWN, WAYNESVILLE. 


[I had the following article in contemplation for a year or more, 
but it was crowded aside by other matters until midsummer last, some 
time before the January (1905) number of the Archeological and His- 
torical Quarterly was printed when I wrote it down with a pencil in my 
note book, and herewith give it with very slight change or correction. 
Some allusion is made in the latest issue of the Quarterly to the ball fad, 
but I had no knowledge of the article or inspiration of Mr. C. B. Gal- 
breath until I saw it there— T. J. B.] 


Many words and phrases have come into common use whose 
origin has been forgotten. In many cases, perhaps the origin 
never was generally known, or has not been passed on from one 
generation to another, as others have been. 

The phrase, “Keep the ball rolling,” was years ago more 
generally used than it is now, but it is still used; if a man has 
an enterprise on hand which he wishes to carry to a successful 
termination and has no intention of dropping or neglecting it, 
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he will probably give expression to his intentions by saying he 
will keep the ball rolling. If many persons are engaged in it, 
the phrase is then used for mutual encouragement, although its 
origin has been to a great extent forgotten. I have learned by 
pretty general inquiry among aged persons that they have entirely 
forgotten the origin of the phrase, if indeed they ever knew. It 
came about in this way: 

About the year 1840, it was the custom in some sections when 
a political campaign was on, to work off a surplus of enthusiasm 
by constructing a huge ball, ‘say 8 to 12 feet in diameter, and 
covered, at least in some instances, with stout leather so it would 
stand a great deal of rough treatment. This ball was filled with 
most anything that would give bulk, and a proper degree of 
weight, and yet leave it somewhat pliable so as to save it from 
too much friction; then several persons would roll it along to a 
political convention. By the way, all large political meetings 
were called “conventions” in those days, and every man that went 
was a self-constituted delegate, or a pole raising,.or even from 
one township or county to another when it would be rolled on 
to the next county by a relay of fresh enthusiastics. 

I remember seeing a picture of one of these balls, more than 
fifty vears ago, being rolled along, while the men were supposed 
to give utterance to the sentiment, “This ball we roll, with all 
our soul.” 

| read many years ago a history of the craze, for so it seemed 
to be for awhile, which told when and where it originated and 
when it died away. My recollection of it in its general outlines is 
vivid enough, but the particulars have been forgotten or are too 
indistinct upon my memory to venture to go into details. It is 
tiny impression, however, that the rolling of the ball was indulged 
in, in some of the far southern states more zealously than here, 
but there were several in Ohio, and when the enthusiasm was 
wrought up to a proper key, it was rolled from place to place. 


This was certainly what was intended, a ball of such size would 
be a very inconvenient thing to transport any other way. 

Perhaps this will revive old memories in others and we will 
learn something more definite about it. 























THE INDIAN MOUND, MIAMISBURG, OHtO. 


This mound is located on the upland about a mile south- 
east of town, and is the largest of its kind in the world. It was 
originally about eighty-five feet in height, but was reduced to 
sixty-five feet by digging of exploring parties. It measures about 




















three hundred feet in diameter at the base. In 1869 a number 
of citizens sunk a shaft from the top to two feet below its base. 
So far as startling revelations are concerned, the exploration 
was not a success. About eight feet below the summit a human 
skeleton was discovered in a sitting posture. A cover of clay 
several feet in thickness and a deposit of ashes and charcoal 
seemed to be the burial. At a depth of twenty-four feet was 
found a number of flat stones, set at an angle of forty-five de- 
grees, and overlapping like shingles on a roof, which may have 
been the top at one time. Several theories have been advanced 
(447) 
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regarding the object of its builders. It is thought to have been 
a place for sacrifice, or a burial mound. The failure to discover 
a large number of human bones within it seems to disprove 
these theories. It was in all probability used as a place of sig- 
naling, as it is one of a chain of similar earthen structures 
through this part of Ohio. Fires on its summit, which rises 
above the top of the surrounding forests, could be seen at a 
great distance. The trees which now cover it have grown since 
the settlement of the country by the whites. 
































EARLY CINCINNATI. 


JOSEPH WILBY, CINCINNATI. 


[The following article was written by Mr. Joseph Wilby and read 
before The Optimist Club, Cincinnati, March 1st, 1902. Mr. Wilby is at 
present the president of the Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 
—EDpIrTor. | 


The first council meeting of the town of Cincinnati is said to 
have been held on the 5th of March, 1802. The present occasion 
lacks a few days of being the one hundredth anniversary of that 
date,*but affords a fitting opportunity for us to recall the begin- 
nings and growth of Cincinnati. 

The southwest corner of Ohio was fortunate in the character 
of the men who chose it out of the wilderness and peopled it, and 
blessed by the conditions under which these men laid the foun- 
dations for a great city. 

Where we now stand was, two centuries ago, in the possess- 
ion of the Indians, hardly known to the white man, except to the 
adventurous Jesuits from New France. Marquette, descending 
the Mississippi, had sailed by the mouth of the Ohio, or, as he 
called it, the Wabash, a name by which it was known for many 
years. 

The French claim to all the vast region north of the Ohio 
and between the Mississippi-and the Alleghenies, was ceded to 
England in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris. Twenty years after- 
ward, by the War of Independence, we obtained from England 
the right to all this country south of the Great Lakes. It became 
known as the Northwest Territory, embracing what is now the 
States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part 
of Minnesota. 

Though as colonies of England, Virginia and Connecticut 
claimed part of what is now Ohio, under grants from the Crown, 
Virginia, in 1781, gave up to Federal control any rights she had 
in this territory. Connecticut did the same, reserving, however, 
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a little place in the northeastern corner of Ohio, which has ever 
since borne the name of the “Connecticut Reserve.” The Fed- 
eral Congress, thereby enabled to make laws for these new poss- 
essions, 1787 enacted the famous ordinance of that year. It had 
many wise provisions; its most benign was that excluding slavery 
forever throughout the Northwest Territory. 

Tribes of Indians still claimed rights of ownership in this 
land. The Federal Government recognized these rights, and, by 
treaties made in 1785 and 1786, acquired from the tribes claiming 
it a large part of southwestern Ohio, including what was known 
as the Miami country, extending from the Ohio River north be- 
tween the two Miami Rivers. 

Thereupon, in 1787, Col. John Cleves Symmes, of New Jer- 
sey, a member of the Colonial Congress, a man of wealth and 
education, who realized, as did Washington, that this Ohio coun- 
try, by reason of its climate, soil and exemption from slavery 
would attract settlers, contracted with the Colonial Government 
for the famous Symmes or Miami Purchase. He thought he 
bought 1,000,000 acres, but in fact, got less than 600,000 acres, 
bounded on the south by the Ohio, on the west by the Great 
Miami, on the east by the Little Miami, and on the north by a 
line drawn east and west between these two rivers, somewhere in 
the vicinity of Lebanon, in Warren County. He paid, or prom- 
ised to pay, the Federal Government two-thirds of a dollar an 
acre. He got his patent from the Government in 1794. Some of 
those who had purchased from him had trouble in making title, 
and it took an act of the Federal Congress to secure to them lands 
for which part payment had been made to Symmes. Symmes 
had his land surveyed into ranges, townships and sections, terms 
familiar to every property owner in Cincinnati. The next year 
Mathias Denman, another Jerseyman, bought from Symmes, 
Section 18 and Fractional Section 17, being part of the fourth 
township, in the first Fractional Range, on the Ohio River. In 
the contract of sale the land was simply described as located as 
nearly as possible opposite the mouth of the Licking River, for 
the survey had not yet been completed. The tract was subse- 
quently found to contain 740 acres, which may be roughly said 
to be part of Cincinnati as we know it now, bounded on the north 
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by Liberty street, on the south by the river, on the east by a line 
drawn from a little east of where is now the former homestead 
of George H. Pendleton, at the top of Liberty street hill, and on 
the west by a line drawn from about the corner of Liberty Street 
and Central Avenue to the river at the old Smith Street Landing. 
The price paid by Denman is said to have been $500, which was 
about the price the Government had charged Symmes. 

Denman thought his land opposite the Licking River a good 
site for a town, as it was in the line of the old trail from Ken- 
tucky to Detroit. With him he associated Col. Robert Patterson, 
of Lexington, Ky., who took a share in his purchase, and John 
Filson, also of Lexington. Filson was needed, because he was 
a surveyor, to lay off the proposed town into lots. Patterson wasa 
popular man, well known to the frontier, and was to act as pro- 
motor in advertising the enterprise. Filson, who had been a 
school teacher, proposed to call the future town Losantiville, a 
barbarous compound of Greek, Latin and French, indicating, or 
supposed to indicate, that it was the “town opposite the mouth ;” 
that is, the mouth of the Licking. That the town was ever called 
Losantiville has been the subject of much controversy, the weight 
of evidence being, I believe, against it, and in favor of the theory 
that it was from the beginning known as Cincinnati. The recent 
founding of the Society of the Cincinnati had made that name 
popular and proper. 

The owners and promoters of this Denman Subdivision, as 
it might be called, advertised it in the Kentucky Gazette, at Lex- 
ington, in September, 1788. In their advertisement they said it 
was proposed to have in-lots of a half acre each, and out-lots of 
four acres; every settler would be given thirty of each of these 
lots upon paying the cost of making survey and deed for each lot, 
and provided he took possession before the 1st of April, 1789. 
The original agreement between the proprietors and the settlers 
or lot takers is in the library of the Historical Society. 

In the same month, September, Denman, Patterson, Filson 
and their associates, including Israel Ludlow and others not in- 
terested with them in this particular purchase, together with 
Symmes, started out from Lexington to reach this land opposite 
the mouth of the Licking. Symmes decided to go further down 
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the river before he selected a site for settlement, and he and those 
who were of his mind decided to start a town at North Bend, at 
the mouth of the Great Miami. 

While engaged in measuring the distance between the two 
Miami rivers Filson disappeared, and it was supposed that he was 
killed by the Indians. 

Israel Ludlow, who was a surveyor, then took Filson’s inter- 
est, and began laying out the proposed town site. The survey 
reached from the river to Seventh Street, between Broadway and 
Central Avenue. 

Meanwhile, Benjamin Stites had bought a tract from 
Symmes near the mouth of the Little Miami, and began a settle- 
ment which he called Columbia. 

Patterson and Ludlow and those who had joined in the pro- 
ject of making a settlement opposite the mouth of the Licking, 
came down from Maysville, Ky., in December, 1788, and, on a 
date still in some doubt, landed near the foot of Sycamore Street. 
That may be said to have been the beginning of Cincinnati. 

3y the terms under which lots were disposed of to set- 
tlers, the space south of Front Street to the river, bounded on the 
east by what we now call Broadway, then laid out as Eastern 
Row and Main Street, was made common or public ground. We 
know it now as the Public Landing. 

Subsequently, Joel Williams undertook to claim rights of in- 
dividual ownership within this space, but by decree in the case of 
Cincinnati v. Williams, he was perpetually enjoined, and it has 
been a public common or landing ever since. 

So there were three settlements on the Ohio River, in this 
Miami country; that located by Symmes at North Bend, at the 
mouth of the Great Miami; that begun by Stites at Columbia, near 
the mouth of the Little Miami; and Denman, Ludlow and Patter- 
son’s town of Cincinnati, about half way between. 

In those days, and, indeed, down to the Treaty of Greenville, 
in 1795, the Indians were a constant menace to the settlers 
through the Miami valleys. It was only the most adventurous of 
them who dared to take possession of lands at a distance from the 
‘river. 

The Federal Government, therefore, to encourage the settle- 
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ment of this new territory by affording protection against the In- 
dians, sent down from Marietta, or Fort Harmar, a detachment of 
soldiers, with instructions to build a fort at North Bend, where 
Symmes had laid out a promising town. Emigrants naturally 
would prefer that point to either Columbia or Cincinnati, on ac- 
count of protection by the fort. 

Major Doughty, the officer commanding the detachment, 
was susceptible to the charms of women. In looking around for 
a suitable site for the proposed fort, he became interested in a 
young woman, who, as bad luck would have it, had a husband. 
The husband, noticing the flirtation, and fearing the effect of mil- 
itary buttons on his family peace, removed thereupon from North 
Bend to the new settlement opposite the mouth of the Licking. 
Major Doughty, discovering that the lady had departed for Cin- 
cinnati forthwith realized that Cincinnati would be a more suitable 
place than North Bend for locating a fort, and accordingly or- 
dered his detachment up the river to the town site laid out by 
Denman, Patterson and Ludlow. There he located Fort Washing- 
ton, on a plot of fifteen acres reserved for the Federal Govern- 
ment by the town owners. I wish I knew more about what hap- 
pened to Doughty, but the fort was demolished and the fifteen 
acres passed to private ownership in 1808. As you all know, the 
exact location of the Fort has been recently determined, on Third 
Street between Broadway and Ludlow Streets. 

For fourteen years Cincinnati shared with the rest of the 
Northwest Territory that government which the Federal Con- 
gress provided under the ordinance of 1787. The’ population 
within the limits of what is now Ohio grew rapidly, so that in 
1802, although the territory had not yet acquired the population 
of 60,000 required by the ordinance before it could be entitled to 
Statehood, yet it held between 40,000 and 45,000 people, and up- 
on application to Congress, a law was passed authorizing the in- 
habitants of the eastern part of the Northwest Territory to frame 
a constitution and State government. This act prescribed the 
limits for what was to become the State of Ohio, and its northern 
boundary, separating it from what afterward became the State of 
Michigan, was declared to be Lake Erie and a “line drawn east 
and west through the southerly extremity of Lake Michigan.” 

Vol. XIV.— 30. 
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This language produced the celebrated controversy which threat- 
ened to include Detroit within the State of Ohio, and to put To- 
ledo within the State of Michigan. It was the cause of many in- 
teresting lawsuits, and was only settled by an act of Congress al- 
most forty years afterward. It seems that the map of this wil- 
derness available at that time to the convention, made from crude 
surveys, showed the lower extremity of Lake Michigan as being 
north of. the latitude of Detroit. During the controversy as to 
where the true line should be drawn, a hunter who was familia 
with the southern shores of Lake Michigan brought it to the at- 
tention of the convention that their map did not correctly show 
the location of Lake Michigan, for it extended further south than 
the latitude of Toledo. And thereupon the settlers at Toledo be- 
came disturbed for fear that they should be left out of the new 
State about to be carved out of the Northwest Territory. A com- 
promise was made by running the line between the latitude of De- 
troit and Toledo, so as to leave Toledo within the new State, but 
ihe line remained in doubt. 

The act of 1802, permitting the formation of the State of 
Ohio, committed the making of a constitution under which the 
State could come into the Union, to thirty-five delegates from 
various settlements throughout the territory comprised within 
the proposed State of Ohio, all selected by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These delegates included men whose names will always be 
remembered in connection with the history of Ohio—Jeremiah 
Morrow, William Goforth, Edward Tiffin, Nathaniel Massie, 
Rufus Putnam and others familiar to you. They met in conven- 
tion at Chillicothe, in November, 1802, and framed the constitu- 
tion under which Ohio lived down to 1851, when the new and 
present constitution was adopted. It is a curious fact that this 
constitution of 1802 was never submitted to the people of the 
State. The proposition was made in the convention to let the 
people approve it, but was rejected by a large majority. It would 
therefore seem as if in Ohio, for the first fifty years of its exis- 
tence as a State, there was government without the consent of 
the governed ; that is to say, it was a government under a funda- 
mental code of principles, written by persons selected by the Fed- 
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eral Congress, and in the making of which the people to be gov- 
erned were not consulted. 

Thus, in 1803, Ohio was admitted to the Union, as the fourth 
State to be added to the original thirteen colonies. 

The name is from its Indian name, Youghiogany, which the 
French, leaving out the gutteral sounds, softened into Ohio. It 
is the Alleghany, not the Ohio, that by its Indian derivation means 
Belle Riviere. 

But Cincinnati was an incorporated town before Ohio was a 
State; for the Territorial Legislature made Cincinnati a town by 
an act passsed January 1, 1802. The town then incorporated 
was thus bounded: On the north by the township line, about a 
mile from the river (this was Township 4), on the south by the 
river, on the east by the east line of Section 12, and on the west 
by Millcreek. 

It was not until 1815 that the town was divided into wards— 
four of them—by a new act of incorporation, which took the 
place of the act of 1802. The limit of taxation on real estate was, 
by the new charter, a half of one per cent, and any increase there- 
of was to be submitted to the people for popular approval. 

The difference between the grade of the lower portion of the 
town, towards the river, and the upper portion, at Fourth or 
Fifth Street, was probably even greater then than now. Indeed, 
there may be said to have been two sudden change: ir tevel, one 
at the river, and one at about Third Street; but this was slowly 
by grading, made a continuous ascent from Front to Fourth 
Street. There were in those days, according to the account left 
by Judge Jacob Burnet,, the grandfather of Jacob Staats Burnet, 
of Oak Street, Walnut Hills, four mounds, possibly made by In- 
dians, within the then city limits; two circular mounds, one in- 
tersecting Sycamore, Broadway, Fourth and Fifth Streets, the 
other intersecting Race, Vine, Fourth and Fifth Streets; and 
single-peaked mounds, one at the northeast corner of Front and 
Main Streets, and a larger one at the northwest corner of Fifth 
and Mound Streets, which gave its name to the latter street. 

At the northeast corner of Main and Fifth Streets, opposite 
the present Government Building, there was, for some years into 
the last century, a swamp filled with alders, so that persons pass- 
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ing north on Main Street were obliged to go over a wooden 
causeway. 

Lots on the principal streets for the first five vears after Cin- 
cinnati became a town could be bought for less than $100 each. 
Thereafter they rose rapidly in value. At the end of ten years 
from that time the price of real estate on Main Street, between 
Front and Third Streets, was about $200 a front foot, diminishing 
in value as one went north. This was then the highest priced 
property in the city. It kept rapidly increasing in value with the 
increase in population. It was on Main Street below Fourth that 
later stood the store of Tyler Davidson; the hardware merchant, 
whose memory is perpetuated by the fountain in Fifth Street. 

At the beginning of the lasf century, that is, in 1800, there 
are said to have been but 750 people in Cincinnati. In 1810 the 
population had increased to 2,500, and in 1820, it was nearly 10,- 
ooo. Cincinnati was then growing more rapidly than either of 
its rivals, Louisville or Pittsburg. Between 1820 and 1850, the 
population showed a larger increase than it ever has since fifty 
years ago. It much more than doubled between 1820 and 1830, 
about doubled between 1830 and 1840, and by 1850 had grown in 
the then past decade from 46,000 to 115,000. It took more than 
twenty years to double the population again, for in 1870 it was 
only a little over 216,000. 

Almost all of the Germans, whose descendants now constitute 
so large and valued a part of our population, came to Cincinnati 
between 1820 and 1850. 

The first census that was ever taken by actual count of the 
population of Cincinnati, was by Benjamin Drake and E. D. 
Mansfield, in 1826, at the request of a committee of the City 
Council, and for which the city paid Drake and Mansfield an 
agreed price of $75. The enumeration was by wards, and showea 
a total population in 1826 of 16,230 persons. , 

The slow growth of the town in its earlier years was due 
probably in part to losses by the Indian wars and the deterrent 
effect on immigration of the continued depredations of the Indians. 

Some idea of the rise in the value of real estate may be had 
from considering that the northwest corner of Third and Main 
Stréets was bought, when the town was laid out, for $2.00; forty 
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years afterward it was sold for $15,000. The corner of Mair 
and Front Streets, 100 feet on Front and 200 feet on Main Street, 
sold in 1789 for $2.00. It was thought to be worth $100 in 1793. 
Fifty years afterward it rented for about $15,000 a year. In 1802 
Ethan Stone paid for a lot 150 feet on Vine Street by 200 feet 
on Fourth Street, $220; and less than forty years afterward 60 
feet of the same property, not on the corner, sold at $150 a front 
foot on Vine Street. And 60 feet on the next square west of this 
has quite recently changed hands on a basis of $4,015 a front foot. 
The most valuable property in the city just before the war was 
probably on the Public Landing; that is, on Front Street between 
Broadway and Main Streets, where lots were sold at the rate of 
$1,000 a front foot. 

Hamilton County was one of the four counties established 
as early as 1796, named of course, for Alexander Hamilton, and 
included about one-eighth of the whole State. The other coun- 
ties were Washington, St. Clair and Knox, all also named after 
distinguished early patriots. Hamilton County was subsequently 
divided into eleven counties — Clermont, Warren, Butler, Preble, 
Montgomery, Greene, Clinton, Champaign, Miami, Darke and 
Hamilton. 

Having been a town for less than twenty years, Cincinnati 
became incorporated as a city by an act of the General Assembly, 
February 5, 1819, while Boston was still the Town of Boston. 
Our population was then 10,283. Our city charter was amended 
several times during the next eight years. In 1827, the boundar- 
ies of the city were defined by a new charter, as beginning on the 
Ohio River at the east corner ‘of Fractional Section No. 12, and 
running west with the township line of Cincinnati to Millcreek, 
thence down Millcreek with its meanders to the Ohio River, 
thence eastwardly up said river with the southern boundary of the 
State of Ohio to the place of beginning. 

For the next twenty years the city grew toward the east, the 
west and northwest, chiefly by gradual accessions of territory 
through subdivisions and additions made by individuals owning 
large tracts of land. Thereafter road districts having been estab- 
lished through Millcreek Township and other neighboring town- 
ships, and incorporated villages having sprung up in the suburbs 
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of the city, a little more than fifty years ago the process of annex- 
ation by ordinance and agreement with the newly acquired terri- 
tory began to extend the city limits. 

The first road district taken in became the Eleventh Ward of 
the city of Cincinnati, and one of the commissioners for settling 
the terms of that annexation on behalf of the road district was 
Michel Goepper. 

The city then reached out toward the east for more territory, 
and in 1854 acquired the incorporated village of Fulton, Then 
annexation reached to the west, and in 1869 Storrs Township, ex- 
cept the village of Riverside, was made part of the city. Later 
in the same year Camp Washington and Lick Run were annexed. 
And, by an ordinance of the same date, part of Walnut Hills, ad- 
joining the village of Columbia, joined the city. More of Walnut 
Hills and Mt. Auburn came into Cincinnati in 1870, after the 
question of their annexation had been submitted to popular vote. 
The village of Columbia united with the city in 1872, also after 
popular vote on the question. The next year the village of Cum- 
minsville decided to extend the city limits toward the north. 
Cumminsville got its name in this way; it had been known origi- 
nally as Ludlow’s Station, because one of its earliest settlers, John 
Ludlow—some relative, I believe, of Israel Ludlow—who 
laid out the city of Cincinnati—had built a house and 
established himself in the valley north of Clifton, when the 
place was considered unsafe on account of the Indians. Later a 
man by the name of John Cummins had a tannery in the neighbor- 
hood of Ludlow’s farm, adjoining the land of one Hutchinson. 
Hutchinson's house, or rather tavern — for he kept a tavern — 
stood where afterward was built the residence of the late John 
Hoffner, now a landmark in that part of the city. A stream of 
water ran from Hutchinson’s land, of which Cummins, by his 
deed, was entitled to use as much as would flow through five 
three-quarter inch auger holes. The Hutchinsons kept a dairy 
in connection with their tavern, and needed water. One dry 
summer they plugged up the holes of the tannery supply pipe to 
save water for the cows in their dairy. The flow of water to 
Cummins’ tannery diminished. A lawsuit followed. For the 
purpose of raising money to carry on the suit Cummins mort- 
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gaged his property ; and it, being sold on foreclosure, was bought 
in by Ephraim Knowlton, whose stone store on Spring Grove 
Avenue, then the old Wayne Road, is another landmark in that 
part of the city. The store of Knowlton’s has given to its loca- 
tion the name of “Knowlton’s Corner”; and Knowlton, having 
bought this ground from the Cummins on foreclosure, named the 
settlement, which at that time numbered many houses (built 
mostly by Knowlton, himself, who was a carpenter and builder) 
“Cumminsville,’ by which name it will probably be known as 
long as any of us live. The city next, in the same year as the an- 
nexation of Cumminsville, went east for more room, and took in 
the incorporated village of Woodburn. Then we were satisfied 
with our size until we took a slice off the west side of Avondale, 
adjoining the Zoological Gardens, in 1888. Still the city was not 
content with its border thus extended, and in 1894, after some 
controversy with one or more unwilling suburbs, took within the 
protection of its municipal police Avondale, Clifton, Linwood, 
Riverside and Westwood. Then three years afterward a piece 
of Millcreek Township adjoining Avondale. And in the fall of 
last year the city acquired an outlaying tract adjoining Price Hill 
on the west. Surely the Cincinnati of to-day shows on the map 
a wide-spreading territory. Yet I understand that to this ex- 
tended area is to be added still more contiguous territory. 

One of the first municipal ordinances passed by the city of 
Cincinnati was the one dated the 17th day of November, 1824, 
declaring it unlawful to play marbles within the city limits on the 
Sabbath day ; and further imposing a fine of ten dollars upon any 
boy who played on any street or alley of the city the game com- 
monly called shinny, on any day. 

Apparently the inhabitants of Cincinnati carried the custom 
of bathing in the river in front of the city to an intolerable extent 
in those days, for in 1826 an ordinance was passed imposing a fine 
of five dollars and the costs of prosecution upon any one who 
should bathe in the Ohio River within the corporate limits, be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. 

Speaking of water, in the earliest times in Cincinnati springs 
in the hillside along the present line of Third Street furnished 
drinking water, and the Chio River water for washing. Later 
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wells were sunk, and water was carried up in buckets from the 
river on washing days. Still later an enterprising citizen put a 
cask on wheels, and filling it at the river, made a business of sel- 
ling water to the citizens. In 1817 a still more enterprising cit- 
‘izen constructed a tank near the foot of Ludlow Street, into which 
by horse power, he lifted water from the river, and sold it to men 
with carts, who in turn sold it again throughout the town. In 
the same year a corporation, having, for a water company, the 
rather curious name of the Cincinnati Woolen Manufacturing 
Company, acquired from the Town Council of Cincinnati the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying the town with water for the term 
of ninety-nine years, for the sum of $100 a year paid to the city. 
The Woolen Company was bound by the ordinance to fill, free of 
expense, all reservoirs the town should build, but no limit was 
placed upon the price to be charged for water supplied for pri- 
vate consumption. Samuel W. Davies bought this right from 
the Woolen Company in 1820. He built a plank-sided reservoir 
on the site of the old reservoir on Third and Martin Streets, into 
which water was pumped from the river. The pipes were of 
wood, and the pumps worked by horse power. A few years later 
the engine and boiler of a steamboat were bought by Davies, and 
the pumping was thereafter done by steam power. But the pipes 
were still of wood. A part of one of them, dug up from Fourth 
Street, may be seen at the rooms of the Historical Society. Dav- 
ies tried to interest the citizens of Cincinnati in his project of 
distributing water liberally on modern methods, but failed. He 
then tried to sell back his plant and privileges to the city at a loss. 
The city declined to purchase. Then, in 1825, Davies procured 
the incorporation of the Cincinnati Water Company with a cap- 
ital of $75,000. The company made improvements ; adopted iron 
pipes; the reservoir was enlarged, and a sufficient water supply 
was obtained. In 1839 the waterworks, and all its plants and 
rights, were purchased from the company by the city, and to the 
city they have ever since belonged. A new reservoir was com- 
structed about fifty years ago on the site of the former one, which 
may now be seen on East Third Street, just beyond the old Kil- 
gour residence and the U. S. Marine Hospital; and it is of inter- 
est. to the writer at least, that this reservoir was built under the 
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supervision, and bears on the stone tablet on its south wall the 
name of his grandfather, Ebenezer Hinman, then superintendent 
of the city waterworks. About the time this reservoir was fin- 
ished, in 1852, saw the completion of St. Peter’s Cathedral, cor- 
ner of Eighth and Plum Streets. In 1874 the first section of 
the new reservoir was completed in Eden Park. 

The paving of the streets in early days was of limestone, 
easily obtained in the neighborhood. It made a poor surface, 
and a little more than fifty vears ago, at the suggestion of Mr. 
De Goyler, paving with round boulders was adopted, which at 
that time was considered, and probably was, a great advance on 
anything that had been previously used in the making of streets. 
It is only recently that Cincinnati became dissatisfied with this 
boulder paving. 

The Gas Company was originally the private enterprise of 
J. F. Conover and J. H. Caldwell, to whom the City Council gave 
the privilege of supplying the city and its citizens with gas in 
June, 1841. Subsequently, the Legislature granted to these gen- 
tlemen and their associates a charter under the name of The Cin- 
cinnati Gas Light and Coke Company, which, as I hope all of you 
know by exchange of certificates, has only recently ceased to be 
its corporate name. It is, however, the same old meter, with a 
different colored bill. 

The river of course was, from the beginning, and particu- 
larly after the introduction of steam, the great highway of travel 
and commerce. But in 1825 the Legislature of Ohio, stimulated 
its Erie Canal, provided by liberal legislation for acquiring rights 
of way and building of a system of canals throughout the State. 
The two canals in which Cincinnati was interested were, first, 
the Miami Canal, finished in 1827, and formally opened at Lock- 
land by Governor DeWitt Clinton, of New York, whose name is 
so closely connected with the Erie Canal. This Miami Canal, 
about sixty-seven miles in length, extended at first from Cincin- 
nati north to Dayton, near the mouth of the Mad River. It was 
afterward built to Piqua and later to Defiance. It no doubt was 
a great public work to have been accomplished in those early 
times; was a great convenience to the commerce of the Miami 
Valley, and, connected as it was with the rest of the canal system 
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of the State of Ohio, deserves much that has been said in its: 
favor in the past. Ever since the writer can remember, however,. 
it has, by many reasonably sensible people, been said to have out- 
lived its usefulness. I am willing to hazard the opinion that 
part of it within the city limits has certainly outlived its sweet- 
ness—yes, | am ready to say that it is an ill-smelling relic. It is 
doubtful, however, if any of us here present will live to see any 
honest and rational disposition made of it. The other canal re- 
lated to the fortunes of Cincinnati is the Cincinnati and White- 
water Canal, or rather was, for so much of it as came within the 
neighborhood of Cincinnati has long since been appropriated by 
railroads, who have better served the original purpose of its con- 
struction. 

The bridges across the Ohio, at Cincinnati, deserve some 
mention in this connection. Daniel Drake, in his instructive and. 
entertaining account of Cincinnati, published in 1815, says that 
even at that date some enthusiactic persons already spoke of a 
bridge across the Ohio at Cincinnati. Indeed, at that time Mr. 
Drake was bold enough to suggest the necessity of a bridge across 
Deercreek at its mouth. He also pleaded for the restoration of 
a bridge that once existed over Millcreek, but had been destroyed’ 
by high water. As a matter of fact, it was a long fifty years. 
before Mr. Drake’s hopes of a bridge across the Ohio were rea- 
lized. The writer can well remember, before the war, the short 
stone tower on the bank of the river which was then the promise 
of the bridge which subsequently sprang across to Covington 
with its web of steel. The writer can also remember, during the 
Civil War, the bridge of boats, called, I believe, a pontoon bridge, 
stretched across the river. Over it marched General Lew Wal- 
lace and his troops to intercept Kirby Smith’s raiders. From 
time to time thereafter, making peace with the War Department 
and the tall stacks of river steamboats, four other bridges have, 
within the memory of comparative youth, spanned the Ohio in: 
front of Cincinnati. 

The first railroad constructed out of Cincinnati was the 
“Little Miami,’ completed in 1846, as far as Springfield, O.., 
eighty-four miles. The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, and the 
Ohio & Mississippi had been thought of at that time, and indeed,. 
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were soon in process of construction. Other railroads followed. 
But it is impossible to speak of railroads in connection with Cin- 
cinnati without giving prominent place to our Southern Railway, 
planned, possibly, sixty years ago, under the name of the Cin- 
cinnati & Charleston Railroad. Ferguson’s road, which was to 
give us communication with the South, but not constructed until, 
by the indulgence of the Supreme Court of Ohio kindly warping, 
if it did not break, the Constitution of the State, the city of Cin- 
cinnati, after much wrangling, much diversity of opinion and 
grievous burden of taxation, built, with bonded debt, the road 
which it is now about, with wisdom and good fortune, to place in 
the hands of a responsible tenant by a new lease on favorable 
terms. The history of that railroad, from the act of May 4, 1869, 
down to the present day, is full of interest to every Cincinnatian ; 
but that story has been so well told by Mr. H. P. Boyden in his 
recent pamphlet that there is nothing left for me to say about it 
than to notice a rather odd coincidence, personal to myself. In 
June, 1869, the people of Cincinnati, under the act of the Legis- 
lature, voted to build this road. The preliminary survey was 
immediately begun. In April, 1870, the writer joined one of the 
preliminary surveying parties at the mouth of Fishing Creek, on 
the Cumberland River, below Somerset, arid continued work with 
that surveying party for six or seven months in Kentucky and 
Tennessee. In the same month, April, 1870, the writer’s present 
law partner, E. W. Kittredge, quite unknown to the writer, 
brought suit for Bryant Walker, city solicitor and tax-payer, to 
contest the constitutionality of the Ferguson act which author- 
ized the building of the road. After a short term of use by the 
Common Carrier Company, Mr. Kittredge, in October, 1881, 
drew the lease for twenty-five years to its prsent lessee. 
Nicholas Longworth, the great-grandfather of the talented 
Senator from this county, was a Cincinnati lawyer in the early 
part of the last century and practiced his profession until 1819. 
He invested his savings in lands and lots in Cincinnati and vi- 
cinity. He thought well of the future of Cincinnati, and he was. 
not disappointed. He was a kind and useful ancestor. The 
story is told of him that a fee he got for defending a man accused 
of horse stealing consisted of two second-hand copper stills, 
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stored at the tavern of Joel Williams, near the river. Mr. Long- 
worth presented his order to Williams for stills. Williams 
was about to build a distillery, and traded with Longworth for 
the stills, giving him in exchange thirty-three acres of land on 
Western Row, now Central Avenue, on the west side, from Sixth 
to Seventh Streets, and extending west for quantity. It has been 
said that even fifty years ago the advance in value of that real es- 
tate had made it worth two million of dollars, not counting im- 
provements. Mr. Longworth probably bought and sold more lots 
of land in Cincinnati than any other one individual. In 1850 he 
paid for that year taxes amounting to more than $17,000, which is 
said to have been at that time the largest amount paid for taxes 
by any one individual in the United States, except William B. 
Astor, of New York. 

The first bank in Cincinnati was the Miami Exporting Com- 
pany, which started in 1803. Its charter permitted it to sell farm 
products to New Orleans and issue bank notes. Oliver Spencer 
was its president, and it paid from Io to 15 per cent dividends. 
Then came the branch of the United States Bank, established 
here in 1817. In 1826 it was the only bank in operation in Cin- 
cinnati, and for years it played an important part in local finance. 
Afterward there was the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Com- 
pany, with its office on the southwest corner of Third and Main 
Streets. This was long before the war and the era of National 
Banks. The failure of this company, in 1857, was a catastrophe 
long remembered, and its trustee in insolvency, the late James P. 
Kilbreth, left at his death, a few years ago, its affairs still un- 
settled. For many years Adae’s bank, known as the German 
Banking Institution, occupied this same corner. 

Sixty years ago Nicholas Longworth gave a tract of land 
near his Garden of Eden, now our Eden Park, to furnish a site 
for an observatory. A suitable building and apparatus were 
obtained, in part by popular subscription, and John Quincy 
Adams delivered the address on the occasion of its dedication, 
November 10, 1843. The hill thereafter took from him its name 
of Mt. Adams. 

A quarter of a century afterward the Observatory was re- 
moved to its present site on Mt. Lookout, presented to it by John 
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Kilgour ; and immediately the old Observatory building was ac- 
quired by and used as the “Monastery of the Sacred Cross.” 
About a year ago the building was condemned as unsafe and 
taken down. 

Such of us who were born here take an abiding and affec- 
tionate interest in the city and its history, which is undisturbed 
by the Pessimists’ statistics of diminishing rank in population, 
commerce or mannufactures. Inthe matter of good people — 
and they beyond all else make life worth living—we need fear no 
rival. As an Optimist among Optimists, I offer to Cincinnati 
the sentiment long ago addressed to London : 

“Dear, damned, distracted town; with all thy faults, I love 
thee still.” 
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BIG BOTTOM MASSACRE DEDICATION. 


It is one hundred and fifteen years since the little band of pioneers 
were massacred in their fort at Big Bottom on the Muskingum. This 
‘settlement was an off-shoot of the one at Marietta. It was the remotest 
outpost of the Ohio Company. Scarcely had Mari- 
etta been settled when there pushed out from the 
protecting walls of Fort Harmar small bands of 
settlers , to build homes and clear the fields in other 
favorable locations. Belpre on the Ohio and Water- 
ford on the Muskingum were soon begun. In the 
fall of 1790 thirty-six men departed from Marietta 
and built a blockhouse on the east side of the Mus- 
kingum along the line of the Monongahela trail, 
about a mile and a half below the present village 
of Stockport, Morgan county. The winter that fol- 
lowed was a very cold one. Since the Indians were 
not so apt to go on their predatory raids in winter 
OBADIAH BROKAW 4S at other times, the usual severity of the season 

disarmed the vigilance of the inmates of the block- 
house. In fact the fort had hardly been completed. Already cabins 
had been erected and preparations for the spring planting were being 
made. In this apparent security the work of clearing and building 
continued. 

On the second of January, 1791, along the high ridge on the oppo- 
site side of the river, unnoticed by the inhabitants of the fort, a band 
of Indians saw the settlement. During the day they continued their watch. 
They noted the unprotected condition of the blockhouse and the prob- 
able number of occupants. Early in the evening they crossed the river 
on the ice and fell upon the unguarded frontiersmen. The deadly work 
was soon accomplished. Several pioneers escaped and ran through the 
woods to the settlement at Wolf’s Creek. 

No memorial of any kind had heretofore been erected to show the 
passer-by that the place was historic. But now, thanks to Mr. Obadiah 
Brokaw, who owns the land upon which the blockhouse stood, there is a 
suitable and imposing monument that tells the story of that winter day’s 
“massacre. The monument consists of a marble shaft whose apex is 
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ttwelve feet above the ground. The shaft is an octagon, seven and a half 
feet high. On one of the faces are inscribed these words: “Erected by 
‘Obadiah Brokaw, 1905.” The shaft stands on a limestone base, which 
in turn rests on another base of concrete. On the front of the lime- 
stone base is carved, “Site of Big Bottom Massacre, Winter of 1790.” 
On the two sides are to be found the names of those killed, as follows: 
“James Couch, Wm. Jones, Joseph Clark, Isaac Meeks, his wife and two 
‘children, John Stacey, Zebulon Troop, Ezra Putnam, John Camp and 
Jonathan Farewell.””’ On the rear of the base are the names of those 
who escaped, “Asa Bullard, Eleazer Bullard and Philip Stacey.” The 
monument displays excellent workmanship. It stands in a _ beautiful 
meadow near the public road, and only a few rods from the bank of 
tthe river. It is plainly visible to the passengers on the passing boats. 

Mr. Brokaw, the patriotic possessor of the historic site upon which 
this monument was erected, desired to make sure that it would be perma- 
nently cared for and preserved. 

This matter having been brought by Mr. Brokaw to the attention 
of Trustee C. L. Martzolff, the latter visited Mr. Brokaw at Stockport 
and broached the subject of the transfer of the monument property to 
the society. Subsequently, on August 17th, Professor Martzolff and 
Secretary Randall, accompanied by Mr. C. L. Bozman of McConnelsville, 
who designed and executed the monument, visited Mr. Brokaw who 
finally consented to transfer by deed the monument and two acres of 
surrounding land to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical So- 
‘ciety, upon the condition that the society elect Mr. Brokaw a Life mem- 
ber, and further that the society provide for the proper care of the 
monument and land transferred as an historic park and monument, keep- 
ing said property properly enclosed and protected from destruction and 
injury by the public and maintain the same as a free public park. The 
negotiations by Messrs. Martzolff and Randall with Mr. Brokaw were 
approved and accepted by the Executive Committee at its meeting on 
August 28th, 1905. 

On Saturday, September 30th, the Society held dedicatory exercises 
commemorative of the historic event which the monument marks and 
celebrated the donation of the property by Mr. Brokaw. The Executive 
Committee of the Trustees of the Society had appointed a Committee on 
Arrangements, of which Prof. Martzolff was chairman. This committee 
arranged for a most interesting program, which was successfully car- 
ried out. The day proved to be one of almost perfect weather condi- 
tions and an audience of some four thousand people from the surround- 
ing country gathered to participate in the ceremonies. Secretary Randall 
acted as chairman and addresses were delivered by President Brinker- 
hoff, Trustees Martzolff, Ryan, Andrews, and Hunter, Hon. William B. 
Crew of the Ohio Supreme Court, and Hon. Tod B. Galloway, Secretary 
to the Governor. The program was most properly closed by an original 
poem, written and read by Dr. James Ball Naylor, the poet and historical 
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novelist. The Stockport Brass Band interspersed the program with 
musical selections. 

It was a unique and interesting event in the history of the society 
as this is the first time that the society has come into the possession 
of a purely historic site. The proceedings with the speeches in detail will 
be published in the January Quarterly of the society. 

The society will proceed without delay to protect the site with a 
fitting enclosure, making it an attractive place of resort for all who may 
care to visit this memorable spot. 

Mr. Brokaw has certainly earned the gratitude of all lovers of early 
pioneer history by the timely erection of this stone. It will stand as a 
constant memorial to one of the gruesome chapters of the early history 
of Ohio. It will be a reminder to the coming generations of what it 
meant to plant settlements in the forests of the west. It will not only 
be a tribute to those who perished on that January day over a century 
ago, but it will be an ever present testimonial of the opportune thought- 
fulness and the generosity of the man who has erected it. 


OHIO IN THE CHINESE UPRISING. 


We have been frequently asked the question whether it be true, as 
often reported in the public press, that the American troops were the 
first to enter the city of Peking at the time of the invasion by the allied 
nations, and that Ohio soldiers were the first within the gates of the 
Tartar. City. In response to our inquiry, we received the following 
from Colonel Webb. C. Hayes, who at the time was upon the staff of 
General Chaffee: 

WASHINGTON, February 1, 1905. 


Mr. E. O. RANDALL, Columbus, Ohio. 


Dear Sir:— The allied troops who marched to the relief 
of Peking from Tien Tsin in 1900 consisted approximately 
of 2,000 Americans, 2,000 British, 4,000 Russians and 8,000 
Japanese. There were no German nor Italians in this column. 
The Japanese headed the column all the way and did more 
of the fighting than any other one of the allies. Peking con- 
sists really of two cities side by side, enclosed by high walls — 
The Tartar City and the Chinese City. 
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Under the plan of attack, the Japanese were to take gate 
No. 1, the Russians gate No. 2, the Americans gate No. 3, 
and the British gate No, 4. , 

The Americans reached the walls some time before the Brit- 
ish, but through a mistake attacked and captured gate No. 4, 
and then sent word to the British troops who marched in un- 
opposed and then marched through the sluice-way (5) to the 
legation, being the first to reach the legation. In the mean- 
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time the Americans, after opening up with artillery the gate 
No. 4 for the British, then made their attack on gate No. 3. 
the 14th U. S. Infantry scaléd the walls and hoisted their 
regimental flag on them — the first flag on the wall,— and at the 
same time the Americans forced their way through gate No. 
3, being the first troops to get inside the walls of the Chinese 
City, and then fought their way to the sluice-way (5) through 
which they followed the British, a close second, to the legation. 
The Japanese and Russians entered through gates 1 and 2 the 
next day. The Commander, Major General Chaffee, his Ad- 
jutants General Captain Grote Hutcheson and Col. H. O. S. 
Heistand, his Chief of Staff Capt. J. T. Dickman and myself, 
all of General Chaffee’s staff, besides many other officers are 
Buckeyes. Respectfully, 
Wess C. Hayes. 
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DID THE MOUND BUILDERS HAVE HORSES? 


“Did the Mound Builders Have Horses” is the subject of an editorial 
in the last issue of the American Sportsman, March 2. The discovery 
of the skeleton of a horse, dug up in the state of Nebraska, started a 
discussion to which a number of the most eminent archeologists of the 
country have contributed their opinions. Dr. Phyle treated the subject 
at length in an essay some time ago. The editorial is as follows: 

A horseman is curious to know, after reading Dr. Phyle’s essay on 
the evolution of the horse, whether the “Mound Builders” had horses. 
We are not expected to answer this question, as all matters in the pre- 
historic age are exclusively in the domain of speculation. A_ similar 
question was asked during a race on the half-mile ring at Newark, Ohio, 
the location of several notable memorial mounds. 

It is supposed that the Mound Builders preceded the North Ameri- 
can Indian, but it is not clear that the Indian is the lineal descendant 
of the Mound Builders. When the white man invaded the Western Con- 
tinent the Indians had no horses, but it does not follow that the race 
that built the memorial mounds had no horses. The Mound Builders 
are an extinct race, and their horses may have perished from off the 
earth at about the same time. 

Scientists and antiquarians who have ¢xamined the memorial mounds, 
especially the famous ones at Newark and in Adams county, Ohio, as- 
sert that they have full proof that the builders enjoyed a high degree of 
civilization. The mound at the Newark Fair Grounds forms a_ perfect 
circle, a mile in circumference and some twenty feet high. Upon it 
stand very large maple, beech and hickory trees, showing, it is believed, 
that the erection of this mound far ante-dated the arrival of Columbus, 
over four hundred years ago. 

It is thought that the Aztecs, found in Mexico by Cortez, and the 
ancient Peruvians, whose empire was destroyed by Pizzaro, may have 
been of the same race as the Mound Builders. 

Whether the Mound Builders had horses we can only guess, but that 
a race preceding the North American Indians had horses we know to 
a certainty. The evidence of the skeleton horses recently discovered is 
conclusive. 

Prof. Starr, of the Chicago University holds, with many others of 
the more advanced scientists, that the Mound Builders were Indians 
and coarse barbarians. Prof. Starr also holds that some of these mounds 
were built by Indian tribes not yet extinct. The French scientists, Lucien 
Biart (who has written a very elaborate book on the ancient Aztecs of 
Mexico), holds that they were a true type of Indians. Prof. John D. 
Baldwin, author of the “Prehistoric Nations,” in his notes on American 
archeology, holds that the Mound Builders were American aborigines 
of the Indian type and not immigrants from another continent. Prof. 
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Baldwin holds that more than two thousand years have elapsed since the 
Mound Builders lived in the Ohio Valley. 

In conclusion we are not in a position to state whether the Mound 
Builders were the race that exploited the pre-historic horse on this con- 
tinent or whether they degenerated into Indians. All we know for a 
certainty is that the pre-historic man had a pre-historic horse, and that 
he both rode and ate him, and that the horse in improved form still sur- 
vives, while the Mound Builders are extinct, and the Red Man is where 
he can see his finish—Akron Democrat. 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF CHAMPAIGN COUNTY. 


Under the editorship of Mr. Howard D. Manington, a tasty little 
volume, amply illustrated, has been issued, giving a detailed account of 
the Centennial Celebration of Champaign County, held at Urbana on 
the days of July 4th, 5th, and 6th. Under the energetic and patriotic 
management of the good people of Urbana, the Centennial proved to be 
an event of great interest, and well worthy the conclusion of one hun- 
dred years of the historic county. The inauguarting day of the cen- 
tennial being also the anniversary day of the nation’s natal day, drew 
an immense crowd of citizens representing all parts of the state to the 
handsome little county seat. Vice President Fairbanks was the orator 
of the day and made a patriotic address appropriate to the occasion. 
One of the features of the day was a grand parade and “a more mag- 
nificent spectacle was never witnessed in this state.’ The procession 
consisted of platoons of soldiers from the United States Regular Army, 
State Militia and a great number of novel features as “floats,” decorated 
vehicles, masqueraders in fantastic costume, etc. The day was closed 
in the evening by a splendid pyrotechnic display in the City Park and 
followed by a “smoker” under the anspices of the local press committee, 
in honor of Vice President Fairbanks. This was presided over by Hon. 
Howard D. Manington, and speeches were made by the Hon. Ralph D. 
Cole and Messrs. John H. James, Henry C. McCracken, J. A. Howells 
and L. D. Johnson. 


July fifth was celebrated as “Pioneer and Home-coming Day,” the 
exercises being held in the county fair grounds, where several thousand 
people, bringing their lunch-baskets, gathered from all sections of the 
county and renewed their early memories of Champaign county life and 
greeted long absent friends. The formal exercises of the day consisted 
of an address by Secretary Randall of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society, the rendering of musical selections by the Urbana 
Band and a mixed chorus of some two hundred voices. Judge E. P. 
Middleton presided. 
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July sixth was known as “Military Day.” A large section of the 
state militia under the command of Brigadier General William V. Mc- 
Maken paraded the streets of the city, headed by the Eighth Regiment 
Band and the Marietta Guards. Governor Herrick and his military staff 
reviewed the movements of the troops. This was followed by a gather-— 
ing at tne fair grounds, where speeches were made by Col. W. R. War- 
nock, Governor Myron T. Herrick and Senator C. W. Dick. In the 
evening there was held a fitting closing feature which was really the 
literary event of the week. The exercises were held in Clifford’s Theatre, 
which was filled to its utmost capacity by an interested audience who 
listened to addresss by Governor Herrick, Senator Dick, Secretary of 
State Laylin, Lieutenant Governor Harding and Mr. Howard D. Man- 
ington, who presided. 

The volume mentioned at the beginning of this item contains the 
proceedings of these various days in full, with reports of the speeches 
and much additional matter pertaining to the history of Urbana and 
Champaign county. Particularly valuable is the historical matter by 
Mr. John W. Ogden, Rev. Charles S. Wood, Mr. J. T. Woodward and 
Mr. I. N. Keyser, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Urbana. 


RICHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The Richland County Historical Society has just issued a neat little 
pamphlet containing the proceedings of the society, beginning with its 
first annual meeting, Saturday, June 10, 1899, and closing with the pro- 
ceedings of its last annual meeting held in the G. A. R. rooms of. the 
Memorial Building, Mansfield, June 7th, 1905. At this latter meeting 
a most interesting program was carried out. An address was delivered 
by the Rev. Joshua Crawford on the ill-fated and memorable “Expedition 
of Col. William Crawford” in the summer of 1782 against the Sandusky 
Indians. Rev. Crawford is a collateral descendant of the famous subject 
of his address. We regret that space does not permit of our publishing 
this address, but the subject has been treated in a scholarly manner by 
Judge J. H. Anderson in a previous number of the Quarterly. Other 
addresses were delivered by the Hon. W. G. Geer, representing the Rich- 
land County delegation; Mrs. James R. Hopley, Bucyrus, by special request 
delivered the address given by her at the Ohio Centennial Celebration at 
Chillicothe on “The Part Taken by Women in the History and Develop- 
ment of Ohio;” Prof. Sample, of Perrysville, Mr. Hiram R. Smith and 
Mr. Peter Bissman, of Mansfield, rendered short talks. Prof. Sample 
has one o1 the largest collections of archeological and historical relics in 
Ohio. Mr. Hiram Smith has reached the honorable age of ninety-three 
years, and when called for remarks responded by reciting, 
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“You may scarce expect one of my age, 
To speak in public upon the stage.” 


Mr. Peter Bissman made a most interesting off-hand speech which 
held the undivided attention of the audience. Prof. C. W. Williamson 
of Wapakoneta read a very carefully prepared paper on “The Allied 
Indian Tribes of Western Ohio.” Prof. Williamson’s address dealt in 
detail with the early invasion of Ohio by the English traders and the 
war for extermination which was waged against them by the French 
from Quebec, who by the aid of the Indians were able to drive back 
the first of tne traders. He also graphically pictured the conspiracy of 
Pontiac and the plan and efforts of that distinguished Indian chief 
to regain the Ohio valley from the encroachments of the white men. The 
Secretary of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society de- 
livered an address entilted “Some Phases of Early Ohio History.” Hu- 
morous recitations were rendered by Miss Lenora R. Shaw of Ashland 
College and Mr. M. A. Ricksecker of Galion. 

This meeting of the Richland County Historical Society, both in 
interest and attendance, proved to be the most successful of any in its 
history. The society under the administration of Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, 
President, and Mr. A. J. Baughman, Secretary, is doing splendid work 
and gathering much historical material concerning the county and the 
state which would otherwise be lost to future readers. 


* * * * * 


On August 3, 1905, by invitation from Mr. A. J. Baughman, Secre- 
tary Randall paid a visit to the far-famed watershed barn, situated near 
Five Corners, in Springfield township, seven miles west of Mansfield, 
Richland county, on what is known as the Leesville road. The party 
from Mansfield consisted of Gen. Brinkerhoff, Mr. A. J. Baughman, Mr. 
Martin B. Bushnell, Mr. Peter Bissman and Mr. M. D. Frazier, Editor 
of the Daily Shield and the writer. The party proceeded by trolley from. 
Mansfield to the farm, upon which the barn is located, said farm now 
being the property of Mr. C. Craig. The barn, a large structure, stands 
upon the roadside, facing the east and west, and not, as is generally sup- 
posed, north and south. The barn rests upon a slight elevation, midway 
between what are known respectively as the Palmer Spring and Little 
Lake. Each of these water sources is about a quarter of a mile from 
the barn. Palmer Spring is the head source of the Sandusky River, 
which empties into Lake Erie, and the Little Lake is the head source of 
Clear Creek, which finds its way to the Mohican, thefice into the Tus- 
carawas, the Muskingum, the Ohio and then into the Mississippi. The 
geographical location at this point is, of course, upon the “divide,” hav- 
ing an elevation of 832 feet above Lake Erie, 965 feet above the Ohio 
River, and 1,265 feet above sea level. Photographs were taken of the 
barn and the two river sources. The visit proved to be one of special in- 
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terest, which was greatly heightened by the information gained of the 
geological and historical features of the section as related by Mr. A. J. 
Baughman, than whom few in the state are better qualified to speak 
upon matters pertaining to its geology and history. 


INDIAN VS. ABORIGINE. 


The following communication is self explaratory. It is from the 
pen of Prof. R. W. McFarland, Oxford, Ohio, who has contributed many 
articles of value to the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society 
Quarterly. 


Mr. E. O. Randal’: 


In reading your highly commendatory notice of Dr. Slocum’s Histori- 
cal work, I was pleased to see your remark about his use of the word 
Aborigine instead of Indian. Allow me to say that the term has never 
been recognized by Webster, or Worcester, by their co—adjutors, or their 
successors, as belonging to the English language. It is found in the 
Century and the Standard,—and we are entitled to suppose that its 
presence there is because some writer had used it. The plural, Aborigines, 
is applied to the first inhabitants of a country; it does not apply to 
subsequent raccs. Unless the Dr. can show that the Indians were the 
first inhabitants of America, the term cannot be applied to them at all. 

Further; four hundred years ago when this continent was discov- 
ered, it was supposed to be what is now called the East Indies; in dis- 
covering the error, the term West: Indies. was given to the islands be- 
tween North and South America, and they have borne the name ever 
since. The inhabitants of these islands were naturally and properly 
called Indians, the name subsequently «being applied to all the race, 
whether on continent or island. And from that day to this, the word 
has been used alike by writers of: fiction .as well as of history, — by 
Cooper, Irving, Bancroft, Prescott; McMaster, Wilson, — indeed, by all 
standard authors: It has been used by the: atthorities of the country! 
both state and national, in regard to civil cases as well as to military; 
and such has been. ‘the practice ever since the English occupied this 
courtry. The Spaniard, the Portugese, the French also used the like 
word. This term has been too long in vogue, and has covered too wide 
a territory to be called in question at this late day. 

It seems to me that the careful and judicious reader of the work 
in question may be led to suspect that sucha lapse may not be an iso- 
lated one, but may be accompanied by others no less bad. The tendency 
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would be to detract from the estimate in which the work might be held. 
The Ohio Archeological and Historical Society cannot, of course, agree 
to sanction such vagaries. 
Respectfully, : 
R. W. McFarvanp, 


ITINERARY OF THE SECRETARY. 


On August 18th, Secretary Randall made a trip to Chillicothe and 
procuring conveyance drove out some seven miles to the location of 
the “Harness Mounds,’ where Prof. W. C. Mills, Curator of the So- 
ciety’s Museum, was conducting his explorations. The Secretary spent 
the day at the mounds, and while there was fortunate to see the discov- 
ery of a grave and its opening by the explorers under the direction of 
Prof. Mills and his assistant, Mr. A. B. Coover. Portions of a human. 
skeleton were exhumed and some fine copper ear-rings and other orna- 
ments were taken from the gave. Prof. Mills was unusually successful. 
in his finds during the summer explorations. He explored completely 
the largest of the Harness Mounds which had been opened at previous 
periods, respectively, by Squier and Davis, Prof. F. W. Putnam arid 
Prof. Warren K. Moorehead. Prof. Mills had under his direction an 
excellent force of eight or ten men. Prof. Mills will prepare and publish 
in due time in the Quarterly a detailed statement of his explorations for 


the past summer. 
* * * 


On Friday, August 25th, the Secretary journeyed to Piqua, where 
he was met by Judge E. L. Hoskins of the Probate Court of Shelby county, 
Mr. H. R. McVey, Superintendent of the.Shelby schools, and Mr. A. J. 
Hess, President of the Sidney Board of Education. In company with 
these gerflemen a trolly car was taken to the historic residence of John 
Johnson, who for many years was the government agent for the Ohio 
Indians during their residence on the Ohio Reservation. Near this John- 
son residence was the old stockade fort known as “Pickawillany,” pic- 
turesquely located on the banks of the Great Miami River. The party 
also visited the monument close by, erected by the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, to commemorate the spot of the last battle of 
“The French and Indian War.” It is a splendid granite rock, upon which 
is this inscription: 


“Erected 1898 by the Piqua Chapter of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution in Memory of the Last Battle of the 
French and Indian War, Fought near This Spot 1763.” 
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From this point the party took the trolley to Sidney and thence by 
carriage conveyance drove to the site of old Fort Laramie on the banks 
or Loramie Creek. This town is now named “Loramie.” The site of 
the old fort is on the farm of Mr. F. C. Arkenberg. While at the site of 
the old fort the party met Mr. F. J. Uhrich, Superintendent of Schools 
of Loramie, who imparted to the party much information of historical 
value. 


Col. John W. Harper of Cincinnati represented the Ohio State Ar- 
chzological and Historical Society at the “White Water Valley Associa- 
tion” meeting, held September 9th, at White Water, Hamilton county, 
on which occasion he delivered an address setting forth the history and 
purposes of the society. 


Mr. W. H. Hunter, Trustee of the Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society, delivered an address to the students of Marietta Col- 
lege and the members of the “Ohio Valley Historical Association” upon 
the evening of Friday, September 29th, in the college chapel at Marietta. 
his subject being “General Arthur St. Clair, Territorial Governor of 


Ohio.” 


‘ 


* * * 


On Saturday, September 9th, Trustee B. F. Prince made a visit of 
inspection to Fort Ancient, and on Saturday of the following week, Sep- 
tember 16th, Secretary Randall was the guest of Mr. Warren Cowen, 
Custodian of the Fort. The Secretary remained several days, during 
which time he made extended cxamination of the archzological con- 
struction of the Fort and noted also the result of the custodianship of 
Mr. Cowen. The Fort rever was in such excellent condition, and in its 
state of trarsition from summer to winter —in its all coloring — pre- 
sented a most attractive and picturesque appearance. 
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Fort Stanwix Treaty with, 158. 
Friends’ interest in, 314. 
Government Amnity for, 316. 
Greenville, Treaties at, 131, 132, 
Hanna’s expedition against, 161. 
Harrison-Tarhe Peace Conference at, 
129. 
Ilarrison-Tarhe Peace Treaty, 121. 
Joliet’s visit among, 375. 
Lands ceded by, at Ft. Stanwix, 153. 
Land titles of, 158. 
Le Caron’s 
372 
Marquette among, 377. 
Modern traces of, 134. 
Navigation on the Muskingum by, 408. 
Number of, 218. 
Ohio, 273. 
Ohio land rights of, 449. 
Ohio place names from, 273. 
Chio Valley, at opening of Revolution, 
42. 
Opinion of, of white man, 143. 
Reliability of, 143. 
Shawnees, 316. 
Southwest, in Rev., 46. 
Tarhe—The Crane, 182. 
Trail of, from Lower Sandusky, 328. 
Treatment of, 141. 
Tribes represented at Greenville 
Treaty, 124. 
White man’s cruelties toward, 144, 145. 
Wyandots, 314. 
“Indian vs. Aborigine,”’ 474. 
Internal Improvements, Era of, 248. 
Iron, Price of, in War of 1812, 287. 


161. 


missionary work among, 


J 


Jackson, Andrew, 59. 
Florida campaign of, 238. 
Political schemes of, 73. 
Jay’s Treaty, 57. 
Jefferson, Thomas — 
Attitude. of, on slavery, 150. 
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Jefferson, Thomas—Concluded. 
Part taken in Ordinance of 1787, 149. 
Plans of, for Central West, 117. 
Jeffrey, Robert N., accepts Harrison-Tarhe 
Monument, 122. 
Jesuits, Indian missionary work of, 380. 
Johnson, Col. John, Account of Tarhe’s 
death, by, 135. 
Johnson, William, Military expedition of, 
365. 
“Johnny Appleseed,” 94. 
Johnny Appleseed, 94. 
Novel based on, 337. 
Joliet, Explorations of, 374, 376. 


K 


Kaskaskia, Capture of, 50, 117. 
Keelboats, 410. 
“Keep the ball rolling,’ Origin of, 444. 
Kenton, Simon, 44, 48, 171. 
Kentucky — 
Clarke in, 48. 
Revolution in, 47, 54. 
Settlement of, 45. 
King, Rufus — 
“History of Ohio,” by, 149. 
Slavery clause in Ord. for N. W. 
Ter. suggested by, 152, 155. 
Kinney, Coates — 
Freedmen’s Battie Hymn, by, 482. 
Poems by, 430. 
Portrait of, 428. 
Rain on the Roof, by, 430. 
Sketch of, 429. 
Knabenshue, S. S., “The Underground R. 
R.,”’ by, 396. 


|B 
La Fayette, Ohio, opinion of, 12. 
Lake Superior, Explorations around, 370. 
Lands — 
Bounty, 59. 
Survey of, 321. 
Western, cession of, 150. 
La Salle — 
Character of, 380. 
Explorations of, 382, 388, 390. 
Ohio River discovered by, 272. 
Route of, 383, 385. 
Taw, John, Mention of, 112. 
LeCaron, Explorations of, 371. 
Leggett, Gen. M. D., 71. 
Lewis, Andrew, Battle of Point Pleasant, 
at, 44. 
Lewis, Dr. W. C., Account of 
Gray,” by, 185. 
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Liberty Bell passes through Columbus, 


336. 


Liberty Bell, Society pariticipates in re- | 


ception of, 94. 
Lincoln, Abraham, 59. 
Liverpool, O. — 
Description of, 312. 
Thompson’s home at, 311. 
L. C. McCorm’ck, Str. Explosion of, 422. 
Logan, Murder of family of, 44. 
‘‘Log Cabin Campaign,” Origin of name, 
72. 
Longworth, Nicholas, Cincinnati finan- 
cier, 464. 
Lorena, Circumstances of writing, 435. 
Louisiana Purchase, Development of, 119. 
Luccock, Rev. Naphtali, Prayer of, 102. 
Ludlow, Israel, 451. 
Greenville Treaty Line surveyed by, 
162. 


M 


MacLean, Charges of against Sec. Ran- 
dall, dismissed, 334. 
Requests Society to return Shaker 
gifts, 91. 
Resigns trusteeship of Socicty, 89, 335, 
Trustee succeeding, 91. 
Mann, Horace - 

Colleagues of, 14. 

Death and burial of, 24. 

Educational career of, in New Eng- 

land, 14. 
Influence of, in Ohio, 26. 
Work of, at Antioch, 20. 
Mannington, Howard D. — 
“Champaign County Centennial,” by, 
471. 
Marietta, Settlement of, 279. 
Marquette — 
Explorations of, 376. 
Missionary work of, 379. 
Martin, Maria Ewing, “Origin of Ohio 
Place Names,” 272. 
Martzolff, Clement L. — 
Address Society on Big Bottom Mon- 
ument, 348. 
“Caleb Atwater,” by, 247. 
Instrumental in securing Big Bottom, 
467. 

Serpent Mound Report of, 341. 
Massachusetts cedes Western lands, 150. 
Massie, Nathaniel, 454. 
Maumee-Miami-Wabash Portages, 392. 
Maumee River Basin, Slocum’s history of, 

354. 


























Maumee Valley Pioneer and Hist. Associ- 
ation, 222. 
McArthur, Duncan, elected to Congress, 
259. 
McCulloch, Samuel, Famous leap of, 47. 
McFarland, R. W. — 
Aborigine, use of word, by, 474. 
Ancestry of, 171. 
College life of, 172. 
Early. life of, 172. 
Literary work of, 176. 
Miami University, at, 174. 
Military career of, 175. 
“Origin of Ohio Place Names,” cor- 
rections by, 443. 
Scientific researches of, 177. 
Sketch of, 170. 
McKee, 47, 56. 
McKinley, Wm., Mention of, 103, 109. 
McKinley, John D. H., Addresses Society, 
346. 
Meek, Basil, ‘“‘A Rock with a history,” by, 
328. 7 
Miamisburg, Indian Mound, at, 446. 
Miami University, Founding of, 18. 
Miller, Wm. C., ‘“‘Powder magazine at Ft. 
Hamilton,” by, 404. 
Millikin, Thomas, Ft. Hamilton powder 
magazine preserved by, 406. 
Mills, W. C., 347. 
Annual Report of, 337. 
Explorations of, 29. 
Harness Mound opened by, 475. 
Honorary Supt. Arch. at St. Louis, 
340. 
Honors received at St. Louis Ex., 98. 
Society quarters, on, 345. 
St. Louis Exposition at, 90. 
Mississippi River — 
La Salle’s exploration of, 387. 
Marquette’s exploration of, 378. 
Missouri Compromise, 241. 
Money, Depreciation of paper, 237. 
Montgomery. Gen. Robt., Military expedi- 
tion of, 365. 
Morgan, Gen. John, Ohio raid of, 421. 
Moravians — 
Massacre of, 278. 
Revolution, in, 56. 
Morrow, Jeremiah, 454. 
Mound Builders — 
Burial methods of, 35. 
Civilization of, 470. 
Food of, 38. 
Homes of, 28. 
Physique of, 34. 
Question of horses among, 470. 

























Index. 


Mound Builders—Concluded. 
Skull of, 35. 
Starr’s opinion of, 470. 
Utensils of, 37. 
Weapons of, 38. 
Mounds, Miamisburg, 446. 
Muskingum — 
Disasters on, 422. 
Early craft on, 409. 
First steamtoat on, 412. 
Flouring mills along, 416. 
Improvements on, 415. 
Indian navigation of, 408. 
Keelboats on, 410. 
Navigation on, 408. 
Packet lines on, 421. 
Pirogues on, 409. 
Prospect for improved navigation on, 
424. 
Salt transportation on, 411. 
Soldiers transported on, 420. 


N 


Navigation, Craft for, 409. 

“‘Navigation on the Muskingum,” Travis 
408. 

Naylor, J. B., Big Bottom, at, 467. 

“Nellie Gray,’’ History of, 185. 

New England — 
Change in population of, 5. 
Underground R. R. routes in, 401. 

Newspapers, First in Columbus, 121. 
“The Freeman’s Chronicle,” 121. 

New York cedes western lands, 150. 

New York Historical Society Building, 
221. 

Niagara Falls, Discovery of, 371. 

“Niagara,” Perry’s flagship, 223. 

Niagara, War of 1812 near, 234. 

Nicolet, John, Explorations of, 373. 

Noah’s Ark, 100. 

Noble, John W. — 
Address on Ohio Day at St. Louis 

Ex., 114. 

Portrait of, 115. 

Northwest Territory — 
Absence of slavery in, 149, 160. 
Colonial claimants of, 150. 
Development of, 118. 
Government established in, 160. 
Indian land titles in; 158. 

’ Original states to be formed from, 140. 


oO 


O’Bannon, John — 
Early life of, 319. 
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O’Bannon, John—Concluded. 
Irregularities in survey of,‘ 323. 
Later life of, 325. 
Litigation arising from surveys of, 
324. 
Military record of, 319. 
Portrait of, 319, 328. 
Sketch of, 319. 
Surveys of, 323, 326. ; 
Surveys of Virginia Military lands, 
320. ; 
Ohio, Admission of, 455. 
Boundary of, 453. 
Citizens of other states from, 112. 
Constitutional Convention of, 454. 
Cosmopolitan character of, 111. 
Geology of, 267. 
Growth of, 4, ‘140. 
Historical field in, 346. 
Indian occupation of, 273. 
Michigan Boundary of, 454. 
Origin of name of, 455. 
Part of, in development of Miss. Val- ! 
ley, 104. 
Pioneer development of, 12. 
Population, growth of, 453. 
Prestige of, 103, 104. 
Portages of, 390. 
Ryan’s article on, 
Americana, 95. 
Ohio Canals, Atwater supports, 249. 
Ohio Colonial War Society, Meeting and ' 
officers of, 99. 
Ohio Company of 1750, 272. 
Ohio Company, Organization of, 153. 
Ohio Day at Louisiana Purchase Ex., 101. 
“Ohio in the Chinese uprising,” 468. 
Ohio Place Names, Origin of, 272. 
Ohio River, First navigators of, 224. 
Scenes on, 292. 
«Ohio Society, 114. 
Ohio State University, courtesies of to 
Society, 345. 
Ohio University, Founding of, 13. 
Ohio Valley — 
Americans’ 
tion, 43. 
British plan in, during Revolution, 48. 
England’s attitude toward settlement 
of, 40. 
Indians of, at opening of Revolution, 
42. 
Opening of Revolution, at, 42. 
Revolution in, 39. 
Settlement of, 41. ; 
Ordinance of 1787, 118, 155, 157. 
Estimates of, 148. . 
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plan in, during Revolu- 
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Ordinance—Concluded. 

Influence of, 4. . 

Men responsible for, 149. 

Sixth article of, 148, 155. 

Slavery clause in, 149, 156. 
“Ordinance of 1787,’’ Gilmore, 148. 
“Origin of Ohio Place Names,” McFar- 

land’s corrections of, 443. 
Orton, Mrs. Edward, presents Harrison- 

Tarhe Peace Monument, 121. 
Otterbein University, View of, 201. 


P 


Patterson, Col. Robert., 450. 
Paul Vane, 434. 
Perry’s Flagship “Niagara,” 223. 
Pennsylvania, Underground R. R. in, 401. 
Petroleum, Ohio, in, 267. 
Transportation of, on 
419. 
Pickering, Timothy, Slavery in N. W. 
Ter. on, 151. 
Pioneer boatmen, 416. 
Pioneers — 
Development of country, by, 3. 
Life of, 73. 
Products of, 9. 
Tribute, to, 120. 
Pirogue, Building of, 409. 
Place Names, Origin of — 
Auglaize, 276. 
Bucyrus, 286. 
Cincinnati, 280. 
Classical names, 284. 
Connecticut names, 282. 
Coshocton, 273. 
Cuyahoga, 277. 
Eastern names, 282. 
Fort names, 281. 
Forest names, 284. 
Gallipolis, 280. 
German names, 283. 
Hock-hocking, 275. 
Licking, 275. 
Maumee, 276. 
Miami, 276. 
Military mames, 287. 
Mineral names, 285. 
Muskingum, 274. 
Natural position, namés from, 285. 
Newcomerstown, $74. 
Piqua, 274. 
Revolutionary names, 280. 
Sandusky, 277. 
Scioto, 276. 
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Place Names, Origin of—Concluded. 
Scotch-Irish names, 283. 
Scriptural names, 283. 

Virginia names, 281. 
Zanesville, 282. 
Poems — 
‘“‘Freedman’s Battle Hymn,” 432. 
“Rain on the Roof,” 430. 
Point Pleasant, Battle of, 44, 226. 
Political Campaigns — 
Songs of, 77-80. 
“The Whig Ball,” in 1840, 80. 

Portage or carrying place, View of, 360. 

Portages — 

Lake Erie — Ohio River, 390. 
Maumee, 392. 

Miami, 392. 

Scioto-Sandusky, 391. 
Wabash, 392. 

“Powder Magazine at Ft. Hamilton,” 404. 

Prince, B. F. — 

Appointed Society trustee, 224, 337. 
Ft. Ancient Report of, 341. 
Ft. Ancient visited by, 476. 

Proctor, Gen., 123, 133. 

Siege of Ft. Meigs, at, 128, 129. 

Putnam, F. W., Archaelogical work of, 
347. 

Putnam, Rufus, 153, 454. 


Q 
Quakers, sympathy of, for fugitive slaves. 
165, 398. 
Quebec Act — 


Colonists’ opposition to, 42. 
Nature of, 41. 
Quebec, Founding of, 359. 
“Quest of John Chapman, The,” Review 
of, 96. 


R 


Railroads, Cincinnati terminals of, 462. 
Randall, E. O., 347. 

“American Historical Association,’’ 219 
Annual Report of, to Society, 332. 
Appointed trustee of Society, 224, 337. 
“Avery History of the United 

States,’’ 216. 
Big Bottom, at, 467. 
“Big Bottom Massacre Dedication,” 
by, 466. 
Centennial Celebration of Champaign 
County,” 471. 
Champaign County Centennial, at, 471. 
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Randall, E. O.—Concluded. 
Clark County Historical Society, 99. 
Delegate to American Historical As- 
sociation, 94. 
“Did the Mound Builders have 
horses ?”’ 470. 
“Encyclopedia Americana,”’ 95. 
“First navigator of the Ohio River,” 
224. 
“First Ohio battle in War 1812,” 97. 
Fort Ancient visited by, 476. 
Fort Laramie visited by, 476. 
Fort Pickawillany visited by, 475. 
“Government of Ohio,” 95. 
Harness Mound visited by, 475. 
“History of the Maumee River Pasin,” 
Review of, 354. 
‘Indian vs Aborigine,” 474. 
Itinerary of, 475. 
Maumee Valley Pioneer and Hist. As- 
sociation, 222. 
Mention of, 134. 
“New York Historical Society Build- 
ine,” 2. 
‘“‘Noah’s Ark,”’ 100. 
“Ohio Colonial War Society,” 98. 
“Ohio in the Chinese uprising,” 468. 
“Richland County Historical Society,” 
by, 472. 
Society exonerates from MacLean’s 
charges, 334. 
“Society Proceedings” by, 89. 
“Story of Firelands,”’ 98. 
St. Louis, at, 90. 
“The Quest of John Chapman,” 96. 
“To raise Perry’s flagship, Niagara 
223. 
‘“‘Watershed Barn,” visited by, 473. 
Rankins, James — 
“Farewell Song of the Wyandot In- 
dians,” by, 4142. 
Religion, Great revivals of, 13. 
Renegades (See McKee, Girty). 
Revolutionary War — 
American plan, in Ohio Valley, 43. 
Blue Licks, Battle of, in, 56. 
Bird’s expedition across Ohio, 55. 
British agents to Indians in, 46. 
Clarke’s campaign in, 49. 
Clarke’s last work in, 56. 
Clarke’s treaty with Indians, 51. 
Continuation of, in Ohio Valley, 404. 
Fort Henry captured, 47. 
Indians and British in, 43. 
Kaskaskia taken, in, 50. 
Kentucky in, 47, 48, 54. 
Last expedition in West of. 56. 
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Revolutionary War—Concluded. 
Moravians in, 56. 
Nature of, 39. 
Ohio Valley, in, 39, 42. 
Quebec Act, cause of, 42. 
Results of Clarke’s campaign in, 53, 
Results of War in the west, 57. 
Southwest in, 46. 
Vincennes taken, 51. 
Western men in, 58. 
Richland County, Bentley’s Lake in, 6& 
Richland County Historical Society, Meet- 
ing of, 472. 
Rickley, S. S., Annual Report of, 342. 
Robertson, James, Settles on Cumberland, 
54. 
Roberts, Senator, Estimate of Ordinance 
of 1787, 148. 
Roosevelt, Captain, 
Ohio River, 224. 
Ross, A. C. — 
Death of, 86. 
Discovers daguerreotypy, 66. 
Family of, 88. 
Flint Ridge described by, 88. 
First telegraph operator at Zanesville, 
70. 
Home of, 86. 
Musical talent of, 71. 
New York experience of, 72 
Patriotism of, 71. 
Picture of, 65. 
Portrait of, 84. 
Sketch of, 62. 
“Tippecanoe and Tyler, too,” by, 78. 
Versatility of, 71. 
Ross County, Exploration of earthworks 
in, 29. 
Ross Elizabeth B., Poetry by, 83. 
Russell, Henry, Authorship of ‘‘Tippeca- 
noe and Tyler, too,’’ claimed by, 83, 
Ryan, D. J. — 
Big Bottom, at, 467. 
“History of Ohio,” by, 149. 
Ohio article in Encyclopedia, by, 95, 


of 


First navigator 


Ss 
Salt — 
Revival of 
Valley, 419. 
Transportation of, 411. 
Sandusky-Scioto Portage, 391. 
Sandusky (Upper), Indian Farewell ser- 
mon at, 412. 
Schools — 
Atwater proposes system for, 250. 


industry in Muskingum 
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Schools—Concluded. 
Centralization of, 8. 
Committee for proposed system of, 
256. 
Early, 229. 
Establishment of, 14. 
Lands for, wasted, 250. 
Shandon, 8. 
Schlup, Emil, 442. 
“Tarhe, The Crane,” by, 132. 
Scioto-Sandusky Portage, 391. 
Scioto Land Company, 279. 
Scioto River, Earthworks along, 29. 
Scotch-Irish, 398. 
Serpent Mound, 347. 
Report on, 92, 341. 
Society committee for, 335. 
Sessions, Juliette, ‘Campaigns of the Rev- 
“e olution in the Ohio Valley,”’ by, 37. 
Shakers, Gifts of, to Society, 89, 91. 


Shawanese — 
Boone captured by, 425. 
Iroquois war against, 272. 
Lands ceded by, 153. 
Treaty, “‘1786’’ with, 159. 
Shaw, Dr.- Albert, Address at Shandon 
Centennial by, 1. 
Sherman, John, Mention of, 103. 
Sherman, W, T., 197. 
Siebert, W. H., “Government of Ohio,” 
by, 95. 
Slavery — 
Absence of, in N. W. Ter., 150. 
Article on in Ordinance of 1787, 149, 
156. 
Atwater’s positicn on, 269. 
‘Jefferson’s attitude toward, 130. 
Land cession, not mentioned in, 150. 
“Nellie Gray,” protest against, 191. 
' Slaves, fugitive, 397. 
'. Constitution on, 402. 
First attempts to aid, 402. 
Laws enacted against, 402. 
Legal penalty for ziding, 399. 
Legal status of, 398. 
Number of, 399. 
Sloane, Rush R., elected trustee, 343. 
Fugitive slaves aided by, 401. 


Slocum, Charles E. — 
“History of the Maumee River 
Rasin,”” by, 354. , 

“Tarhe, the Wyandot Chief,” ‘by, 313. 
Smith, Col. Jas., Scioto-Sandus<y explor- 
: ations of, 391. 

Society — 
Additional life members of, 336. 
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Soctety—Continued. 
American Hist. Society at, 14, 219, 336. 
Annual meeting of trustees of, 348. 
Annual report of Secretary to, 332. 
Archzological work of, 337. 

Beal’s, Prof., Address to, 346. 

Big Bottom Blockhouse Site, secured 
by, 467. 

Big Bottom Monument dedicated by, 
467. 

Buffalo Exposition, at, 347. 

Building project of, 344. 

Centennial Volu-ne of, 333. 

Champaign County Centennial, at, 471. 

Curator’s report to, 337. 

Distribution of publications by, 333. 

Election of trustees of, 343. 

Executive Committee of, 348. 

Meetings of, 89, 91, 334. 

Governor appoints trustees of, 224, 337. 

Growth and work of, 331. 

Hills, R. E., Trustee of, 91. 

Hulbert Addresses, 246. 

Legislative appropriations for publica- 
tions of, 333. 

Liberty Bell reception, at, 94, 336. 

MacLean resigns trusteeship of, 89. 

Mckinley, John D. H., Addresses, 346. 

Members, new, elected to, 94, 224. 

Members present at 20th annual meet- 
ing, 330. 

Memorial Hall (Columbus), dedication 
at, 92. 

Museum of, 332, 338. 

Officers of, 348. 

Organization of,. 331. 

O. S. U. courtesies to, 345. 

Praise received at St.. Louis Ex., by, 


92. 
Pres. Brinkerhoff’s Annual Address 
to, 331. 


Proceedings of, 89. 
Publications of, 333, 347. 
Demand for, 333. 
Quarters of, 332. . 
Requested to. return Shaker gifts, 91. 
Richland Co. Hist. Society, at, 473. 
Revision of Constitution of, 350. 
Secretary exonerated from MacLean’s 
charges, 334. 
Secretary’s itinerary, 335. 
Serpent Mound Report to, 92. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial Hall 
dedication, at, 336. 
Standing Committees of, 335. . 
Starr, Prof., Addresses, 347. 
Starr’s, Prof. lecture to, 350. 



























Society -- Concluded. 
St. Louis Ex., at, 339, 347. 
Awards to 340. 
Tiffin photograph presented to, 90. 
Treasurer’s report to, 342. 
Trustees of, 344. 
Twentieth Annual Meeting of, 330. 
Songs — 
“Boat Song,” 210. 
“Come from the hill top,” 208. 
“Drifting with the tide,” 299. 
“Excursion Song,” 210. 
“Gathering shells from the seashore,”’ 
295. 
“God save our Union,” 303. 
“Gondola,”’ 207. 
Hanby’s political, 205. 
“Holy Hour,” 206. 
“T am king o’er the land and the sea,” 
306. 
“Little Tillie’s Grave,’ 193. 
“Lorena,’’ 437. 
“My first music lesson,” 302. 
““My home on old Ohio,” 300. 
““My sweet heart and I went fishing,” 


302. 
“Nellie Gray,’ 188. 
“Now den! Now den!” 197. 


“Now to the Lord,” 208. 
“Old Shady,” 194. 
“Paul Vane,” 439. 
“Robin Song,” 209. 
‘Shoulder to shoulder,” 304. 
“Softly and tenderly Jesus is calling,” 
387. 
“The harvest time is passing by,’ 308. 
“The midnight fire alarm,” 305. 
“The nameless heroine,”’ 198. 
“The old tramp,” 301. 
Thompson’s, W. L., 295. 
“Under the moonlit sky,”’ 306. 
“Weaver John,” 211. 
Wyandot Indian farewell, 442. 
Sons of Revolution, Prize offered by, 39. 
“Song Writers of Ohio,” Galbreath, 62, 
189, 291, 428. 
Song writers of Ohio— 
Kinney, Coates, 428. 
Webster, H. D. L., 433. 
Spiegel Grove, Indian trail through, 328. 
Starr, Prof. Frederick — 
Address of to Society, 340. 
Lectures before Society, 350. 
Mound Builders, on, 470. 
Visits Ft. Ancient, 352. 
Clair, Arthur — 
Governor of Northwest Ter., 404. 


St. 
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St. Clair, Athur -- Concluded. 
Washington Co. established by, 160. 
Steamboats — 
First on Muskingum, 412. 
Improvements in, 413. 
St. Lawrence — 
Explorations along, 
New York Harbor waterway to, 364. 
St. Louis Ex. — 
Awards to Society, 340. 
Development represented by, 110. 
Educational value of, 107. 
Francis,, Pres., Address at, on Ohio 
Day, 104. 
Herrick’s, Gov., Address at, 108. 
Mills, W. C., receives honors at, 93. 
Mission of, 113. 
Noble’s, John W., Address at, 114. 
Ohio Building at, 116. 
Ohio Commission at, 101. 
Ohio Day at, 101, 102. 
Ohio Exhibit at, 106. 
Prayer on Ohio Day at, 102. 
Society at, 90, 339, 347. 
Society receives prize at, 92. 
Value of, 109. 
Symmes, John Cleves, “Purchase,” 449. | 
Survey of, 449. . 


T 


Taft, Wm. H., Mention of, 103. 
Taylor, Col. E. L., ‘‘Harrison-Tarhe 
Peace Conference’”’ by, 121. 
“Water highways and carrying 
places,” by, 356. 
Taylor, Zachary, 126. 
Tarhe — 

Friends meet, 315. 

Grave of, 135. 

Honesty of, 133. 

Peace Conference of, 121. 

Wife of, 134. 

Youth of, 313. 

“Tarhe — the Crane,” Schlup, 132. 
“Tarhe the Wyandot Chief,” Slocum, 313. 
Teachers, Early Ohio, 8. 

Tecumseh, 124, 125. 

Death of, 130. ; 

Tarhe opposes Confederation of, 132. 
Telegraphy, first at Zanesville, 70. 
Tennessee, Settlement of, 54. 
Thompson, Will L. — 

Birth and early life of, 294. 
Business career of, 310. 
Home of, 311. 











Musical Methods of, 309. 
Patriotic songs by, 303. 
Portrait of, 294. 
Sacred songs by, 307. 
Sketch of, 291. 

Tiffin, Ed., 454. 
Photograph of presented 

90. 


Author of, 62. 


Writing of, 78. 
Tippecanoe, Battle of, 125. 


nois, 53. 
Tories — 

Influence of, 47. 
Revolution, in, 54. 
Transylvania, Plan of, 45. 

Travis, Irven — 


408. 

Portrait of, 408. 

Sketch of, 408. 
Travis, John, Pioneer boatm 
Treaties — 

Fidelity to Indian, 142. 

Fort Harmon, 160. 

Fort McIntosh, 159. 


Harrison-Tarhe, 121. 
Results of, 129. 


Prairie du Chien, 263. 
Shawnee Indian, 159. 
Sioux of 1867, 143. 


Trimble, W. A. — 
Ancestry of, 226. 
Death of, 244. 
Education of, 228. 


Foraker’s tribute to, 246. 
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